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WELL OF LIVING WATERS 


Excerpts on Spiritual Topics 
from the Bible, the Fathers, and the 


Masters of the Spirit 


by 
PASCAL P. PARENTE, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Theology 


Catholic University of America 


$3.50 


This book grew out of Dr. Parente’s unsuccessful search for a work which would list 
under key topics a large number of well-chosen texts from the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
the theologians, the saints and other spiritual writers down to our own generation. 
His resolve to fill this very real lacuna in our spiritual literature, carried through several 


years of patient research, resulted in the present practical and useful volume. 


Preachers and public speakers in particular will be delighted to possess a book which 
in a few minutes will enable them to corroborate their thoughts with an array of the 
most inspiring texts. The texts chosen by the author are refreshingly brief and in- 


spiring and naturally invite the reader to reflection and meditation. 


The Well of Living Waters is a vademecum not only for clerics and religious but for all 
Christians who thirst after justice and after the living waters of the spiritual life. Those 
who have read Father Parente’s The Spiritual Life ($2.50) and The Mystical Life 


($2.50), will find this work an excellent supplement to those popular volumes. 





hb. Herder Book Company 
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The subscription price is $3.00 per year; the price of single copies is 50 cents. Postage is prepaid by the publishers on all orders from the United States. Postage is charged extra 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen’s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24‘inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 

for size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 



























III sinha cians etches dpc tanenniosi non pag hades ceded satbagiasda ada iitedaabaich tah eaglccianeassi sce $2.75 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized, 
I acs aa eg ea te eal a Sie ces Scenic $3.75 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24..Each....$5.75 


No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made extra 


Sieh, Meme: BG Gerth BO DE ere, Tea nn seecsnnsnecsesssckcconseescovenes icdnnccidase $3.75 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
IT ONES Is a stesestiscesc asp eceasioetieceld asoneeaatendaonabaanbdbinlaianensesainipapspiptel $2.45 


No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
eoton: Galt. Ginew 19 tacks to BE tacts. HG ............-.-nn..ccceccevensocsescesssesscsees $8.00 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each...........................$9.50 
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HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B12 Zipper Front 
YOU CHOICE OF BLACK, RED. WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 

1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 

2 Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 

3. cone Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefullly and 
naturally. 

4. The skirt and body of the cassock 2 tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
ripping when genuflecting and walking. 

5. Sook seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen's cassocks, sewn with strong thread: 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 

6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. 

7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging: adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance. 

8. Eyelet- -type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 

‘stay put.” 

9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 

0 Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries 

with it a positive money back guarantee. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


10. 





Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 

Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zip o.. Black Only 
Surplice Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B)). Ea. No. B12. E Each 

18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 35. 0 $10.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
20 in. ll Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in 14 Yrs. $2 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
24.in 15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 
24 in. 16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 16.25 
24 in 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 
25 in 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 
26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


No. Bll Buttonless 


i f No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook fot ee SS 


Button Front Roman 


and eye collar and 
belt front that in- 
Sures ease in don- 

g or removing. 


Back. The patented 
ivory hard removable 
buttons will not tear 
or pull off. 
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No. 440/13 


* Latest 


“I Pray The Mass” 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. 


REVISED TEXT — 
of Epistles and Gospels. 
Simplified LITURGICAL CAL- 
ENDAR to find “Today’s 
Mass.” 

The 14 PREFACES are prop- 
erly arranged. 

“TREASURY OF PRAYERS” 
contains popular prayers and 
instructions. 

CLEAR TYPE — makes it a 


pleasure to follow the Mass. 


* 448 Pages. Printed in RED 


and BLACK. 


Price 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT © 
and 
THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIS} 


ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGE 


1. THE NEW TESTAME 
translated from the Latin 
gate, with annotations 
references by Dr. Challe 
and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with 
lustrations, Historical 
Chronological Index and Indy 
of Proper Names and Placy 


2. THE FOLLOWING @& 


CHRIST, by Thomas A. Kem 
is. A new translation from h 
original Latin. to which q@ 
added Practical Reflectigy 
and a Prayer at the end¢ 
each chapter. 


. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, design on front and back cover, 
cut flush, red edges ....... ee 
. 440/15—Black Durotex, flexible tithe and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 48 
No. 440/00—Black Cloth, round corners, title and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges -64 
No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on front 
and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark 88 
No. 440/02-B—Black Imitation Leather, design on front cover 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.00 
No. 440/13—Genuine Black Leather, Seal grain, title and design 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.52 No. $20/02-BE—Imitation leather .. 
No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition. genuine black leather, Morocco No. $20/13-BE—Genuine leather 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark. 2.00 No. 920/50—DeLuxe leather binding 


— THE NEW TESTAMENT — _ | THE IMITATION OF CHRIS 


—_ NEW ... Vest Pocket and Purse Size Editin 


No. $20/13-BE 


No. 9$20/00—Black cloth .... 


55 


Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 


%* New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitationé 
Christ” with legible type — finest quality paper. 


Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound, 
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Two distinctive features of this edition 
are: 
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@ 13 page subject-index. 
@ Newly Revised English translation. 
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Betrayal of Judas, 


40. And he co 

his disciples, and 

‘| them asleep, and 

-s- to Peter: What? 

___you not watch o 
with me? . 


Size of Type 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES FEATURES No. 620/05—STUDENT EDITION, ae 
ixwe ss Se 


. leatherette, red edges ....... ’ 
¢ 15 Full Page Illustrations No. 620/15—Black durolea., red edges.. .72 
e Large, clear Type. 672 Pages No. — ne imitation leather, gold 


e Two-full-page MAPS No. 620/18—Genuine black leather. Seal 
, grain, gold edges, title stamped in 

e New Alphabetical Index gold ..... x s 2.00 
No. 620/76-CF—DeLuxe edition, genuine 
black Morocco leather, gold edges, 
gold border inside covers, Calf fin- 
ish lining, silk bookmark - 
No. 620/44—Levant Grain Leather. flex- 
ible zipper binding, gold edges.... 4.80 


HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SON | 
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No. 385/13 No. 385/26 
- 352 Pages Size 2% x 


No. 385/02—Black duroleather, gold Cdge..cmnnmmm 
No. 385/13—Genuine black leather, gold edge... # 
No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge—— 


No. 385/S0—DeLuxe edition, Genuine black: 
leather, morocco grain, Gold CdGEeQ.cevcnnnnmmnmm 


Ideal for quick reference 
Index of Epistles & Gospels 4.00 


Handy, Pocket-size 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 


copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


ny eee 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


$16.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 

grades. Especialty prepared to make the 

teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 

dren clear, precise and simple. 


Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1l—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 

Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x32—32 Pages—Paper Cover 

Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 
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Hansen’s No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 


A year’s supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year's supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


rn aati 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen’s Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 


enough for Mass.” STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
But this left open the question of a standard for 4 HOUR LIGHTS 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House Packed 6 gross to the carton 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory BO 1D GEOWB....... nnn sennee-crsvesoveeernece 
and burning tests, formulas were established so = = ae ores er nenere mm 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 

House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 6 HOUR LIGHTS 

less of beeswax content. HANSEN'S STAMPED Packed 5 gross to the carten 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform > 2 } ane a 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We ew eee 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 

these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 8 HOUR LIGHTS 


Packed to th t 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 1 ot etn — = 
‘ove 
a 


“IAHMT CAND! EF 


money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case to 24 areas. 
in all standard sizes. or over.. 


IDENTIFIED LIKE STERLING SILVER 10 HOUR LIGHTS 
.. FOR YOUR PROTECTION... Packed 5 gross to the carton 
l to 9 gross... sconeeheal 
to 24 gross... 
OE ine <ncnsemsseeesnseeencduccecsusiniaceen 2.60 


Less than 2 case 
2 cases, lots. 
per lb. per lb. 


51% Hansen’s Stamped TAPERED LIGHTS 


gee Candies $1.02 $1.00 10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
60% Hansen's Stamped Packed 5 gross to the carton 
Beeswax Candles oh 1.12 to 4 gross ...$3.55 
to 93 gross... 
or over. 


15 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 3 gross to the carton 


100% Hansen’s Stamped 
Beeswax Candles 


Composition Brand Wax 
Color Molded Candles 


Stearic Acid Sundiee~teow White, is z= niente ~¢ 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed... .57 
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AMERICAN “KNOW-HOW” 


For centuries man has depended upon fermentation reac- 
tions for the destruction of waste materials and for the pro- 
duction of valuable compounds. Both the Chinese and the 
people of Biblical times used the principle in making beverages. 


World War II brought into headline prominence a wonder- 
ful new agent—penicillin—to combat the bacteria that cause 
infection. While this ““wonder” mold, non-toxic and non- 
harmful to human tissue, was discovered in 1929 by an Eng- 
lish scientist, Alexander Fleming, the employment of penicillin 
in combatting infection really had its roots in the researches of 
Pasteur. He discovered that there are both good and bad 
bacteria. Cheese is an example of the former while many 
diseases provide examples of the latter. 


We are still learning to use and improve many of the 
chemical principles and compounds known to the ancients— 
and American “know-how” is responsible for the fact that 
today penicillin, on which yields were hopelessly low for 
several years after its discovery and available only to those 
who could afford it, is now produced by American laboratories 
in sufficient quantities so that all in need may benefit from its 
healing magic. 


Just as the chemical genius of America made abundant 
quantities of penicillin available to the world at low cest, so 
has the “know-how” of American textile producers placed 
within reach of all many fabrics which were once the especial 
prerogatives of kings. Allen Fabrics for Church Vestments 
and Altar Draperies are cases in point. Ask your CHURCH 
GOODS DEALER to show them to you. To examine them 
is to reach one very definite conclusion: You do not have to 
turn to Europe for finer things. Buy in America where they 
are produced even better—at comparable and even lower 
prices. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


140 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


DRAPERY FABRICS 
EMBLEMS 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
BANDINGS 


“Buy American’ 





Contributors to 
This Issue 


Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


Brother U. Alfred, who has contributed 
frequently to THe Carnoric Epucaror, 
takes the topic, ‘““The ‘Why?’ in Religion,” 
in this issue. He is provincial visitor of 
the District of San Francisco for the Chris- 
tian Brothers. 


Sister M. William, M.H.S.H. 


Sister M. William discusses grade group- 
ing and teacher preparation in teaching 
religion to public school pupils. She is 
one of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, whose motherhouse is at Towson, 
Md., where she assists in the catechetical 
department. She is a member of the com- 
mittee for revision of C. C. D. manuals for 
elementary grades. Sister’s education was 
obtained mostly through private tuition, ex- 
cept for high school and a year abroad for 
language study. She trained as a nurse at 
Mater Misericordia Hospital, Dublin, and did 
postgraduate work (C.S.M.M.G.) both in 
that city and Liverpool. She was formerly 
supervisor of children at the M.H.S.H. in- 
study home for children at 
Pittsburgh, and aided in training lay cate- 
chists at Towson. 


stitute’s 


James M. Shea 


James M. Shea is a layman who writes 
in this issue about “‘Grailville,’”’ ‘‘a school 
of apostolate to provide young women 
with spiritual and intellectual formation 
for Christian leadership,” in Loveland, 
Ohio, where he lives, not far from Cin- 
cinnati. Three days each week he works 
as a staff writer for the Cincinnati Tele 
graph-Register, one of America’s oldest 
Catholic newspapers. He conducts a 
weekly seminar on writing at Grailville, 
and helps with the writing and editing of 
the school’s publications. This summer, 
from July 13 to 18, he will direct an in 
tensive course in the philosophy of writing 
for the young women at Grailville. He is 
a graduate of Villanova College (A.B, 
1932), Philadelphia, his home city, and 
that of his wife, Catherine. He holds a 
Pennsylvania teacher's certificate in Latin 
and science. He taught Latin and science 
at the Roman Catholic High School for 
Boys, his alma mater, in Philadelphia, 
and English and journalism at St. Jo 
seph’s College, Philadelphia, and evening 
classes at the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, a Jesuit labor school. He worked 
as a general assignment reporter and 
later as a rewrite man with the late 
lamented Philadelphia Record. 


(Continued on page 476) 





fo your 
Sunday Sermon 


on Saturday 
with a 


Webster-Chicago 
Electronic Memory 
WIRE RECORDER 


You can be your own severest critic in the 
privacy of your study when you rehearse sermons 
in advance to give them new inflections and add 
color if needed. A Webster-Chicago portable wire 
recorder plugs into an AC outlet and it is as easy 
to use as a telephone when you want to record or 
listen. It records up to an hour on a fine strand of 
stainless steel wire which may be “erased” and used 
thousands of times or preserved indefinitely. It 
comes complete with carrying case, sensitive hand- 
type crystal microphone and 3 spools of wire. 


ae 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


BY THE MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. + CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Ce 


RELI AOE SLOSS 


All church activities are helped with a 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 


SHUT-INS get new inspira- 
tion when they can actually 
hear every prayer, hymn 


CHOIRS hear Sunday's 
choir harmonies exactly as 
the cangregation will and 


and announcement of the 
previous Sunday’s service 
recorded in church for 


wire-recorded rehearsals 
permit the learning of 
new, intricate harmonies 


quicker and more surely. 


Send for the FREE booklet "The Electronic Memory” 
It is a fascinating thought-starter on the application 
of wire recording in church work and other profes- 
sional uses. No obligation, of course. Write today. 


NAME 
CHURCH 
ADDRESS 


CITY. ZONE STATE 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO Dept. R1 


a 5610 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


att TERS 
INC. 


124 E. THIRD ST. 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


The answer is of prime importance 
to the nation...to the world. 


In the classrooms of today sit the men and women 
of tomorrow ...a not too distant tomorrow. In 
their hands is the power to shape the kind of 
world the future will bring. Not all will rise to 


positions of eminence but all will share the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


Training for citizenship is one of the principal 


functions of education. It is also one of the 

prime functions of the weekly MESSENGERS, 
whose social science material is progressively 
emphasized from the primary to the upper 


elementary grades. In addition, the MESSENGERS 


stimulate intellectual curiosity and help to 
establish the reading habit. 


The leaders of tomorrow—the alert, well-informed, 


truly Catholic citizens—are reading the 
MESSENGERS today. 





TREASURE CHEST ...... - 
was designed to combat the ob- 
jectionable comic magazine. But 
in the two years since it first appeared 
it has done more than that. It is more 
than just a substitute. It stands on its own 
merits as a highly entertaining and whole- 
some publication that children read because 
they enjoy it. 
TREASURE CHEST is the ideal leisure-time 


companion. “Good reading!’ say boys and 


irls of every age. “Good reading matter!” 
ry ag & 


say parents and 
teachers. 
If you are not already 
subscribing, we shall be glad 
to send you sample copies. Write 


for full information. 


GEO. A. 


124 E. THIRD ST. PFLAUM 


AUT ERIS 
INC. 


DAYTON 2, OHIO 








You can 


get along 
without 
classroom 





motion pictures 
but 
should 


you? 





a statement from C. SCOTT FLETCHER, president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Obviously, your teachers can instruct without classroom films. 
Conceivably, they could instruct without textbooks, too. Fortunately, 
neither of these possibilities is the important one. 


The basic question is: What teaching tools will best educate your 
pupils? 


The answer is: A combination of true teaching films carefully inte- 


grated with good textbooks. 


Authentic classroom motion pictures, such as those produced by Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films Inc., supplement both textbook and teacher. They take 

youngsters on fascinating “field trips” anywhere. They perform laboratory expeti- 

ments in plain sight of every pupil. They overcome limitations of time, space, size, 

speed and distance, and bring the world to the classroom. And EBFilms present facts 

absorbingly, authentically, memorably ... because they are scientifically produced by 
educators for classroom use by educators. 


Certainly, your teachers cam instruct without true classroom films... but at 
whose expense? 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The N.C.E.A. in San Francisco 


HE forty-fifth annual convention of the National 

Catholic Educational Association (San Francisco, 
March 31 to April 2) is now a bright page in the annals 
of the Association. In his message to the assembled 
delegates, the Holy Father imparted his paternal Apos- 
tolic Blessing to all participating in the noble mission 
of the Association. He felicitated the officers and the 
-members “on their devoted labors and selfless attach- 
ment to the program of Catholic education now increas- 
ingly important in combating the perilous indifference 
and secularism of our times.” 

President Truman, in his message, told the delegates 
of “the prime need of good men to bring about our de- 
sired purposes... The future of our nation and of 
the whole world is in the hands of our children .. . 
One of the essential means of perfecting the present as 
well as the next generation is found in those forces which, 
taken together, we call education... Our physical 
health, our economic well-being, our social and civic 
relations, our cultural development, all are bound up in 
the most intimate manner with our moral and spiritual 
progress. To educate means to promote growth in all 
these areas... We need good men, good leaders whose 
sound citizenship will be a continuing protection for 
all the blessings we have so long enjoyed.” 

In his address at the evening meeting of March 31, 
the Honorable James E. Murray, United States Sena- 
tor from Montana, gave this message: 

“We ought to emphasize that Catholics, and especi- 
ally American Catholics, are committed to the superi- 
ority of democracy over all other forms of political 
government. We are committed to democracy because 
of our abiding philosophical conviction that democracy 
is the best form of government, that it harmonizes more 
closely than any other form of government with the 
sublime dignity of man. Every man, regardless of his 
race, color, or creed, is a child of God, endowed with a 
rational intellect and a free will, and destined ulti- 
mately for eternal happiness with God Himself.” 

The Senator quoted the 1944 Christmas message of 
Pope Pius XII: “If we consider the extent and the 
nature of the sacrifices demanded of all the citizens, 
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especially in our day when the activity of the State is 
so vast and decisive, the democratic form of government 
appears to many as a postulate of nature imposed by 
reason itself.” 

Dr. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., of Fordham University, 
gave a masterly summary of the deliberations of the 
convention. ‘We are to deal with yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow; with problems here, there, and every- 
where. We range down through history and we stride 
across the world; and the meeting of these crossroads 
through history and geography makes, as it should, the 
sign of the cross. 

“You will notice our firm hold on tradition in such 
discussions as those on Catholic Dogma, the Dignity of 
Man, Discipline, the Study of Latin and Greek. On 
the other hand, you will notice on the program, the 
prominence given to modern methods, the Modern 
Seminarian, Modern Economics and even to Tomorrow’s 
Challenge to Catholic Education. 

“But you will notice, above all, our preoccupation 
with the society in which we live—with our neighbor- 
hood community, our national community and, finally, 
the international community of world society. A panel 
discussion is to be devoted to the Catholic School’s 
Responsibility to Participate in the Life of the Com- 
munity. Everywhere on the program you will notice 
such words as civics, social studies, citizenship, home 
and family life, life adjustment, the social program of the 
Church. More specifically we are to deal with the Col- 
lectivism and Secularism of the contemporary world, 
with Federal Legislation and with so burning a topic 
in the international community as the problem of 
Displaced Persons. 

“Obviously, then, we are conscious as American 
Catholic educators, of our social responsibility in the 
concrete age in which we live. Without forgetting our 
responsibility to education as education and to education 
as Catholic, we are remembering our responsibility to 
education as contemporary.” 

In his address of welcome, San Francisco’s Mayor 
Elmer E. Robinson paid tribute to Catholic educational 
traditions, traditions that “flowered magnificently dur- 
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ing the high Middle Ages when universities began and 
when the illustrious schoolmen, such as Albert the 
Great and St. Thomas Aquinas added new glory to the 
art of teaching the human intellect to discover truth. 
Your traditions as educators have always been founded 
solidly on the dignity of human personality... You 
have taught implicitly and explicitly that the moral 
law is the ultimate control over the individual con- 
science, and these traditions over the centuries come 
now, today, into a pertinence which is as sharp as the 
point of a sword... 

“Today, you stand as all free people stand with wea- 
pons drawn against those doctrines which would reduce 
the individual to a mere unit in a mass, stifle his con- 
science, destroy the notion of individual dignity and re- 
sponsibility, abrogate the moral law as a decisive factor 
in human conduct and substitute for all the iron will of 
a dictator... 

“This convention (is) a high water mark in the for- 
ward march of those forces which defend the freedom 
and integrity of the human spirit against a cunning, a 
cruel, and a complete materialism.” 

The scope of education and the hierarchy of authority 
in education was the theme of Archbishop Mitty’s ser- 
mon: 


“One looks with deep misgivings upon the ominous 


trend in modern education which tends to relegate re- 
ligion to the limbo of a forgotten moral science. One 
must also deplore the attitude that a double portion of 
social science will more than supply for a complete lack 
of religious knowledge. Such lack of balance does not 
restore harmony to the body of education.. . 

“With all the vigor at our command we must take 
our stand against the totalitarian movement which 
would constrain parental rights through the guise of a 
benign state paternalism and which would reduce re- 
ligion from the réle of teacher to that of abject servant. 
The parent and religion possess educational rights and 
not merely privileges... 

“T urge you to bring the parents close to you in your 
endeavors, to interpret your schools to them, to enlist 
their irreplaceable coéperation in all your work. This 
is a basic consideration today for all Christian educators 
of every level.” 

The annual Proceedings of the N.C.E.A. will carry 
the full text of these addresses and of the departmental 
papers and discussions. Every member of the Asso- 
ciation receives a copy of the Proceedings. Any person 
interested in the objectives of the Association may be- 
come a member. Individual members pay an annual 
fee of $2.00. (Secretary-General, N.C.E.A., 1312 


Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) 
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The “Why?” 


in Religion 





By Brotuer U. Atrrep, F.S.C., Pu.D. 
Brother Visitor, Mont La Salle, Napa, California 


ONTACT with students of both high school and 
college grades has left the distinct impression 

that in regard to religion very few of them ever seem to 
get a distinct grasp of its concepts. Oh yes, they may 
be able to state some of the doctrines fairly well (though 
I have seen great deficiencies in this respect) but as to 
understanding their implications for life, most students 
seem quite inadequate. In the words of St. Paul, their 
constant study of religion is a process of “ever learning, 


and never attaining to the knowledge of the truth” 
(2 Tim. 3, 7). 


Why Students Attend Catholic School 


Basic to this condition probably is a lack of interest 
in religion as a study. Many of our students are in a 
Catholic school, not because they see the value of re- 
ligious education, but because their parents do and in- 
sist that they come tous. Again, the lives of some may 
be so out of harmony with Christian living that they are 
more bent on finding reasons for escaping from the prac- 
tical consequences of revealed truth than they are for 
seeing them. For such individuals, the more strongly 
the truth is presented, the more they are apt to be re- 
calcitrant and become hardened in evil. (This is no 
fault of ours, naturally, and we must not abate our zeal 
one whit because of this attitude found in some of 
them.) 

But apart from these and similar difficulties, it would 
seem that there is a possibility that our teaching 
methods in the field of religion may have something to 
do with this condition. Theology, of course, is dog- 
matic, in more ways than one. It is very easy for us as 
teachers to go into class, state the facts, and demand 
complete and unconditional acceptance, with or without 
understanding, on the part of the students. Such a proc- 
ess requires knowledge in the pedagogue, but very 
little comprehension or wisdom. 

The following approach may be laborious and dis- 
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couraging in the beginning, especially in view of the de- 
ficiencies it will reveal in the minds of the students. 
But, in the long run, it should produce dividends. The 
idea is this: not to let the students rest with a mere 
statement of facts, but to drive them back and back and 
back until they are forced to see the facts in the light of 
the fundamental truths of their religion. 


An Example 


Here is an example of what I mean: 

The students in a freshman class are collecting money 
for the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. They 
have been divided into four teams which are competing 
with one another, to swell the total for the missions. 
There is considerable enthusiasm and rivalry among 
these groups, with the result that the returns are not- 
able. In order to make sure that this generosity is a 
supernatural and not a merely natural phenomenon, the 
teacher begins to ask questions before the daily col- 
lection is made. The following is a sketch of the dis- 
cussion: 


TeacuHerR: What good work is the class doing during 
Lent? 

StupEnT: Collecting money for the missions. 

T.: Why do you give money for the missions? 

S.: To provide funds for carrying on the work of the 

missionaries. 

T.: What would happen if money were not collected for 

the missions? 

It would not be possible to continue this work, at 

least to the same extent. 

: What would follow from that? 

: The work of the missions would have to stop. 

: What harm would that be? Why, in other words, 
have the missions anyway? 

: Well, if the Church didn’t spread, it might die out 
in other parts of the world and there would be 
no Church. 


HPA H 


” 
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(pointing to another boy): What do you think? 


: Christ said to preach the Gospel to all nations. 


Another student: If we didn’t have the Missions, 
the Church wouldn’t get new members and 
increase. 


: So the purpose of the missions is to build up the 


size of the Church. Let’s put it another way: 
What would happen to the people in these mission- 
ary countries if they didn’t have the missionaries? 


.: They wouldn’t become members of the Church. 
.: And what would that mean? 


They would go to hell. 


Here followed a discussion of salvation outside the 


Church.) 


: So we have come down to the final reason for the 


missions: to help people save their souls and keep 
them out of hell. Why should we help these 
people keep out of hell? 


: Because they are our neighbors. 


: That’s right. 


We can’t say we care for them if we 
are just going to stand by and let them go to hell 
without a thought. How do we know that it is 
important for us to help our neighbor save himself 


from hell? 
(Here there was general mystification.) 


Christ Died for All 


(indicating with a gesture): The crucifix is the 
answer. (Several of the students looked at the 
crucifix in the class.) Our Lord considered these 
people so valuable that He died for them on the 
cross. He died for them just as much as He died 
for us. If we realize this and stand by, allowing 
them to go to hell without making an effort to save 


The discussion continued: 
a3 


What else should we do for the missions besides 
contributing? 


: Pray for them. 


: What prayers should a good member of the Society 


for the Propagation of the Faith say every day? 
(General nescience prevailed.) 


: Apparently, there are not many good members in 


this class. The prayers that should be said are 
the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and the ejaculation, 
“St. Francis Xavier, pray for us.” For this pur- 
pose we could use our regular morning and evening 
prayers, adding simply the ejaculation. Which is 
more important for the work of the missions: the 
money collected or the prayers? 


: The prayers. 


¥ Why? 


: Because they bring the help of God. 
: That is correct. 


No amount of money or even 
missionaries will be able to save a soul unless God 
acts. Now, ordinarily the grace of God is obtained 
how? 


: By prayer. 
: Yes and also Mass and the sacraments, all of which 


involve prayer. Prayer is the great means of ob- 
taining grace for the pagans in missionary coun- 
tries. We might compare the situation to the power 
lines in a city. There is no light unless the elec- 
tricity is coming in. Similarly, we might have the 
missionaries and the money to keep up the mis- 
sions, but if God’s grace does not get over there 
from the power house of the Church, there will be 


no conversions. 


them, we can’t say that we love our Lord. 
(Note: We started with a collection for the missions. 
By a process of logic we have gradually arrived at the 
rock foundation of one of the principal mysteries of our 
religion.) 


The observant will have noted the eternal “Why?” 
in the above series of questions and answers. It is this 
attitude that we should persistently cultivate in order 
to make religion more than a set of facts in the minds of 
our students. 
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Grade Grouping and 
Teacher Preparation 


By Sister M. Witu1am, M.H.S.H. 
West Foppa Road, Towson, Maryland 


HY IS it that so many children find the religion 
class uninteresting and dull? The subject of re- 
ligion in itself holds ample interest. Children’s inno- 
cent hearts and open minds are naturally drawn to it. 
Besides, their souls are still beautiful with baptismal 
grace. Why then their lack of enthusiasm? We may 
be fairly certain that it has its source in a twofold de- 
fect: (1) lack of proper preparatory training in the 
teachers, (2) the lamentable custom of not grading 
children according to their grades in public school. 
The day has passed, we hope, when a willing lay-cate- 
chist can be handed a catechism and a crowd of children 
of various ages and grades and told to “go teach them 
their catechism.” Thank God, today, catechists, 
whether religious or lay, are keenly alive to the necessity 
of proper training; and from bitter experience they 
have discovered the necessity of grouping the children 
according to their school grades. The catechist of to- 
day knows that before she can undertake to teach a class 
the rudiments of Christian doctrine she herself must 
have a grasp of doctrine, and before she can hope to 
make her pupils alert and interested she must be able 
to present her material in an interesting way. 


Subject Demands Preparatory Training 


When you come to think of it, this preparatory train- 
ing is demanded by the subject itself, since it surpasses 
all other subjects in the child’s curriculum in dignity 
and importance. If it is difficult to imagine a person, 
totally ignorant, let us say, of mathematics, undertaking 
to teach a group of children arithmetic, why should one 
expect something similar from a person teaching re- 
ligion? Again, even with a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, one can make little impression on his pupils un- 
less he knows how to present the material interestingly 
and clearly. Furthermore, the time allotted to the 
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teaching of religion to the pupils of public schools is 
limited, usually to one or, at the most, two one-hour 
periods each week. Hence, the very best use of the 
time should be made to instill in the children the es- 
sentials of their religion. The majority of these chil- 
dren of the public school depend in large measure for a 
knowledge of their religion on the catechist. It is plain 
to be seen that one cannot afford to bungle the work. 
There is too much at stake. 


Grading of Children Pays Dividends 


This brings us to the second point, viz., the proper 
grading of the children in religion classes according to 
their grades in public school. This pays large divi- 
dends, in a marked increase of interest and a much 
better attendance. You would not approve of that 
arithmetic teacher, of whom we spoke a moment ago, 
having to teach a class of children from half a dozen 
different grades? The poor teacher, though she might 
be a genius at mathematics, would be quite unable to . 
teach all of them simultaneously what each was ready 
for, and the children, quick to discover that, would re- 
act accordingly. The class would soon become a prov- 
ing ground for young mischief makers, and end by there 
not being any class at all! And yet, how often have 
you not seen a harried catechist with children from four 
or five grades herded together before her? What can 
she do but drill them in questions and answers which 
have little meaning for the majority of them. 

For many reasons it is obvious that the children of the 
religion class should be graded as they are in the public 
school. Let us list a few of these reasons: 

1. The material offered is geared to their mental 
capacity. 

2. Interest is maintained throughout the grades. 

3. The catechist is enabled to work towards an 
attainable end. 

However, in view of the fact that there is often a 
dearth of catechists, what can be done? Just this: 
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Group the grades in the next best way. Experience has 
taught that the following grouping answers best when 
the ideal cannot be attained: 


Grade 1, alone. And please use your best teachers 
for these tots. First impressions are lasting. 

Grades 2 and 3, together. There is not too much 
difference in their abilities and interests. 

Grade 4, alone. The children of this grade are 
generally difficult to manage. They are beginning 
to grow up, and need a somewhat different ap- 
proach. 

Grades 5 and 6, together. Their interests are not too 
divergent. 

Grades 7 and 8, together. The same holds good for 
these two grades. 


In order to carry this out with effect, and to avoid too 
frequent repetition of truths already studied, the cate- 
chist should use some good graded course in religion. 
The Confraternity has its own year-round course, at 
present under revision. The children of the combined 
grades should be held in their respective groups for two 
years and the work of the two grades should be cycled. 


Training Catechists 


This brings us to the subject of catechists to teach 
these graded groups of children. The matter of train- 
ing naturally falls into two divisions, viz., training in 
doctrine, and training in methods of teaching. A 
thorough grounding in the essentials of doctrine is a pre- 


requisite in the teacher of religion. Where can the will- 
ing lay catechist get this knowledge? From the Con- 
fraternity center in her locality, from the priests of the 
parish, or from other sources which the parish offers. 
Those taking such a course to fit themselves for teaching 
should show evidence of their ability, by submitting to 
an examination in doctrine before they are permitted to 
teach. Too, many C.C.D. diocesan directors provide 
supplementary instruction in the form of lectures 
throughout the year. I have in mind a group of Con- 
fraternity members who, having taken the course in 
doctrine provided for them at their Confraternity cen- 
ter, followed it up by taking a further course in method 
and teacher practice given by us. They were willing to 
come long distances every two weeks for nearly a year. 
In addition, the Confraternity arranged for weekly lec- 
tures by the director or by guest speakers on topics of 
interest. But with all this, catechists do well to study 
from approved works of doctrine and related subjects 
such as Bible and church history, liturgy and apolo- 
getics. Many Confraternity centers build up a library 
to meet these needs. 

But what about methods of teaching? This is more 
difficult. However, with a little good will and courage, 
the most diffident catechist can become fairly proficient, 
and practice will make perfect. Many dioceses in our 
land are blessed with a splendid, well-planned course for 
teacher training which is made available to all students 
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of Catholic high schools and colleges, in fact, made ob- 
ligatory for them. But not every would-be catechist 
can avail herself of such a course. For one thing, she 
may have long since left school. For another, there 
may be no such plan at all in her section of the country. 
What then? She should contact the C.C.D. director 
in her diocese. He may be able to offer suggestions and 
perhaps plan for some course in methods of teaching 
that will meet the need. If there is no hope of an im- 
mediate plan, perhaps interested groups can form study 
clubs with a view to helping themselves. They might 
get in touch with the National Center of the C.C.D. at 
Washington for information as to suitable texts and out- 
lines. Each area has its own special problems, and no 
doubt each is trying to solve them, but it does seem im- 
portant to plan some means of bringing lay-catechists 
together in small groups with a view to providing prac- 
tice teaching. 


Grade Specialists Impracticable Now 


It would be splendid to have as an ideal the training 
of catechists for a specific grade, so that there would be 
specialists at work in each grade, but we can easily see 
what difficulties would confront a center should such a 
plan be adopted now. To insure that the supply of 
teachers at all times equals the demand necessitates 
very flourishing training centers for the preparation of a 
good number of catechists yearly. Have you not often 
experienced the situation of arriving at your center to 
find a catechist absent through some unforeseen circum- 
stance? You are fortunate to have anyone to fill her 
place, let alone someone specially trained for her grade. 

It seems more practical at present to train catechists 
to handle the work of any grade in the three main 
divisions; that is: to be able to teach any of the pri- 
mary grades, or amy of the intermediate grades, or any 
of the upper grades. In many localities even this would 
be impractical. For instance, there are sections of the 
country where the population is transient, depending on 
the possibility of procuring special work. The children 
move in or out with their parents, and are among those 
who would come under the influence of the Confrater- 
nity teacher. Perhaps now there is a demand for pri- 
mary grade teachers, perhaps six months from now 
there may be an influx of older children and a falling 
off in the lower grades. 

One could think of many other factors which make 
the demand for teachers unequal to the supply, that is, ” 
when teachers are trained only to handle classes in one 
or other of the main groups. In places where such 
situations are likely to occur, it is the part of wisdom 
to give an over-all training to the catechists, and then, 
from time to time during the course to highlight and 
explain and compare the different teaching procedures 
for use with the different grades. This is our own prac- 
tice in our lay catechist training classes. 

Special emphasis should be given to such points as the 
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psychology of the child at different ages: the things 
that appeal to him, his special needs, his vocabulary, 
character training. All this can be covered very simply 
by the use of good reference books, by giving the matter 
a little thought, and best of all, by putting to good effect 
their own experience in teaching children. For ex- 
ample, you know perfectly well that the vocabulary and 
the ability to reason is far greater in a seventh grade 
child than in a first grader. So, see to it that you come 
down to the level of first grade when you teach children 
of this class, and avoid the vocabulary and ideas suit- 
able to the higher grade. It sounds simple enough, but 
have you ever tried to step down a lesson from a higher 
to a lower level, and at the same time teach true and 
complete doctrine? If you have, you will understand 
why the best catechists should be reserved for the tiny 
tots. One may be very learned yet quite unable to 


stoop to the sweet simplicity of these little ones. 
Where religion is concerned, first impressions are indeed 
lasting. 

What, in the final analysis, will produce catechists 
capable of holding the interest of their class to the end? 
Practice at preparing and giving lessons. It is our 
experience that the written preparation of lessons is 
very important, especially for beginners. Practice in 
teaching is equally so. The type of catechist who is will- 
ing to stand before her fellow catechists and teachers 
and make blunders and have them corrected is paving 
the way for real facility in teaching. It is only the 
“stand-up-and-do-it” group who will really develop 
assurance in teaching religion. May I add that if our 
lesson is to ring true in the sensitive hearts of the chil- 
dren, we must have tried to make our own, interiorly, 
what we so zealously wish to impart to them. 


Correct Attitude Towards Natural Good Works 


HEREFORE, the Catholic whose religion per- 

meates him—is like a head on a neck, not a hatona 
head—will be ‘‘better” all through himself and in all his 
possibilities. He will be, as already St. Justin said, “the 
better citizen”: he will want to codperate with any 
good civic enterprise, and will do so, not now in order 
to show people that a Catholic can be as good a citizen 
as anyone else, but because the enterprise is good, and 
he too wishes to be good. And if the enterprise is good, 
I should be astonished if grace were absent from the 
souls of all, Catholic or not, who are unselfishly slaving 
away at it. For it is agreed that no one can consis- 
tently observe the “natural virtues” without grace; 
also, that God is seriously calling all men to salvation. 
There are those, wrote Francis Thompson, who, lost in 
the dark, 


Had fondly thought to err from God, 

Nor knew the circle that they trod. 

Death dawned; heaven lay in prospect wide, 
Lo, they were standing at His side. ‘ 


God forbid, then, that we should stand aloof from the 


“natural” good work that others are doing—work that 
often is so much more costly to human nature than what 
is devout but decorative. Never let us depreciate such 
work as “merely natural.” Quite probably, it is not: 
and if it is, and also is good, let us too do it, infusing it 
with the supernatural. 

We should not be too introspective, self-analytical, 
or even examine our consciences too meticulously. 
We may succeed in lopping off outward sins, in checking 
wrong impulses the moment we recognize them: but it 
remains that “from the heart” proceed all the evils of 
which Our Lord made a long list (Matt. 15, 19); and 
seldom indeed is it that a man can say his very heart is 
pure. The only way to purify it is to look, not at self, 
but at God—not to try mot to do wrong, but to work 
and sweat at that which is good for God’s sake and for 
man’s, in whom God is and in whom He wishes to be 
ever more intimately. But a certain amount of in- 
quiry into our “‘under-mind” is right, and may we not 
be too appalled by the glimpses we get of it!—C. C. 
MartinpaLe, S.J., in The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review (April, 1948, p. 507). 





Teaching Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 


By Sister M. Ime pa, O.S.F. 
St. Procop School, Cleveland, Ohio 


N SPITE of the vastness of the universe and the 
many wonders of this earth, there is perfect order, 
and all point to an Intelligent Cause—God. Therefore, 
the channel of education can be reversely directed to 
God by correlating the various subjects in the class- 
room with religion. 


Correlation with English 


Teaching devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary may be 
correlated with English. It may be with the compari- 
son of adjectives. 


Positive Comparative 


great greater 
deep deeper 
long longer 
swift swifter 
near nearer 
dark darker 
mean meaner 
broad broader 
strong stronger 
tender tenderer 
sweet sweeter 
dear dearer 


Superlative 
greatest 
deepest 
longest 
swiftest 
nearest 
darkest 
meanest 
broadest 
strongest 
tenderest 
sweetest 
dearest 


Now let us use the words in sentences (which may 
be written on the blackboard). Here the teacher may 
stress the predicate nouns and have a discussion on 
them. 

What is the greatest word? 

God. 

Why? 

Because He is the Creator and Cause of all things, 
therefore, the greatest. 


The greatest word is God. 
The deepest word is sou. 
The longest word is eternity. 
The swiftest word is time. 
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The nearest word is now. 

The darkest word is sin. 

The meanest word is hypocrisy. 
The broadest word is ruth. 
The strongest word is right. 
The tenderest word is ove. 

The sweetest word is home. 
The dearest word is mother. 


Which is the dearest word? 

Mother. 

Yes, how lovable, dear, and precious is the word 
mother to every good son and daughter! It brings to 
our minds the many little things and the big things 
mother did and does forus. The dearest word, mother, 
urges us to show our love to her, by our kindness, re- 
spect, and obedience; by celebrating mother’s birthday 
and other important events of her life. 

Besides giving us our earthly mother, God in His good- 
ness gave us also a heavenly Mother. Jesus, after sacri- 
ficing all He had, even His life, for us, thought of one 
more thing He had that He could give us. It was His 
dearest Mother. At the time when He hung bleeding 
upon the cross, He lovingly turned to Saint John and 
said, “‘behold thy mother” (John 19,27). Jesus meant 
by this that St. John was to consider Mary as his own 
Mother. But Jesus thought also of all the people then 
living and of the children who would come into the 
world after His death, and by the words He spoke to St. 
John, He gave to all of us Mary as our loving Mother. 


Outstanding Events: Mary’s Early Life 


It stands to reason that in order to love someone we 
must know that person. Therefore, the more we know 
about the Blessed Virgin Mary the more our love for 
her will grow. Now let us learn about some of the out- 
standing events of Our Heavenly Mother’s life. 

The Immaculate Conception. God in His love pre- 
served Mary from the stain of original sin and from all 
other sin, that He might prepare a worthy Mother of 
His Divine Son, our Redeemer. From the first moment 
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of her existence, in her very conception, Mary possessed 
sanctifying grace. 

“She shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait 
for her heel” (Gen. 3, 15). 

The Birthday of Our Heavenly Mother. Our Blessed 
Mother’s mother was St. Ann; her father was St. 
Joachim. They were old and very holy, but they had 
one sorrow; they had no children. So they prayed 
very earnestly to God to send them achild. Finally 
God heard their prayer and gave them a sweet little girl. 

Holy Name of Mary. St. Joachim and St. Ann 
named their little girl Mary. As you know, names 
often mean things. Mary has a number of meanings. 
One of them is “the beautiful one.” Mary was not, 
only beautiful to look at, but her soul was very beautiful 
because she loved God very, very much. 

Presentation of the Blessed Virgin in the Temple. The 
saintly parents of Mary, in gratitude for the little girl, 
consecrated her toGod. This means that they gave her 
to God. They took her to the temple of Jerusalem to 
give her to Him. 

Part of the temple was set aside for children whose 
parents had consecrated them to God. These children 
never left the temple, but were taught by pious men and 
women all they should know, especially to love God with 
their whole hearts, and to serve Him. Mary felt very 
happy in the temple because she belonged to God. 
She spent her time in prayer, work, and study. She 
prayed especially that God might give her the grace to 
see the promised Redeemer, for she knew from her 
studies that He was soon to come into this world. She 
helped in making the beautiful garments which the 
priests of the temple wore. With other little girls of her 
age she studied her lessons, which were chiefly learning 
the Sacred Scriptures. The Scriptures were the writ- 
ings of holy men who foretold the coming of the Savior. 
Mary also joined her classmates in their plays and 
games. in many ways she was just like an ordinary 
little girl, But she was so sweet, so pure, so holy, so 
loveable that there was no other girl there like her. 


Espousal to Birth of Jesus 


Espousal of the Blessed Virgin Mary. When Mary 
had grown to voung maidenhood, she left the temple, 
as was the custom, and was espoused to St. Joseph, who 
like her had consecrated his life to God. St. Matthew 
says (1, 18): “‘. . .His Mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph.” 

“It is certain that a real matrimony was contracted 
by Joseph and Mary. Still Mary is called ‘espoused’ 
to Joseph. . .because the matrimony was never consum- 
mated.” It was a “‘virginal espousal” (Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, V, p. 543). 

The Annunciation. One day, when Mary was de- 
voutly kneeling at prayer, a soft light filled the room 
and a beautiful angel suddenly stood before her. It 
was the angel Gabriel who came from heaven to visit 
Mary. He said to her: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
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is with thee; blessed art thou among women” (Luke 1, 
28). Mary looked in wonder at the angel when 
he told her that she was to be the mother of the Savior, 
the Son of God; and that she would at the same time be 
mother and virgin. Mary humbly bowed her head and 
answered the angel: “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it done to me according to thy word” (Luke 1 
38). 

Visitation. After the angel Gabriel announced to 
Mary that she was to be the Mother of Jesus, he told her 
that God was also giving her cousin Elizabeth a son. 
This added to the Blessed Virgin’s joy, and she wént 
hurrying to visit her cousin Elizabeth. When she 
got there St. Elizabeth greeted her and said: “Blessed 
art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb” (Luke 1, 44). “And whence is this to me that 
the mother of my Lord should come to me?” (Luke 1, 
43). God made St. Elizabeth understand the wonder- 
ful thing which had happened to Mary, that she had 
become the Mother of the Savior. Then the Blessed 


Virgin Mary sang that beautiful hymn called The 
Magnificat: 


My soul doth magnify the Lord. 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior. 

For He hath regarded the humility of His handmaid: 
for behold from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed. 


For He that is mighty hath done great things to me: 
and holy is His name. 


And His mercy is from generation to generation, to 
them that fear Him. 

He hath showed might in His arm: He hath scat- 
tered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seat: and 
hath exalted the humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things: and the 
rich He hath sent empty away. 

He hath received Israel His servant, being mind- 
ful of His mercy. 


As He spoke to our fathers: to Abraham and to his 
seed for ever. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Magnificat will prove an inspiration in the love 
for Mary. It will lend itself well for a choral reading. 


Birth of Jesus to Purification 


The Birth of Fesus—Christmas. After her visit to 
St. Elizabeth, Mary returned home and waited for the 
birth of Jesus. One day St. Joseph brought her the 
news that the ruler of their country, Caesar Augustus, 
had ordered that everyone must register, each in his own 
city, and that she would have to go with him to Bethle- 
hem, because they were of the relationship of David. 

When they came to Bethlehem they tried to find a 
place to stay, but so many people were there that all the 
houses were taken, and every one said: “There is no 
room for you.” As they went along the road side of the 
town they saw an old stable. They entered; and here 
Jesus was born. Angels sang in the starry skies, and 
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shepherds came bringing Him gifts. St. Luke, who 
tells us the story of the first Christmas, says that Mary 
kept all these things, pondering them in her heart. 
Pondering means “thinking”; this is. why you have 
been asked to think in your hearts about the important 
events in the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Purification of Our Blessed Mother. When Baby 
Jesus was forty days old the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Joseph took Him to Jerusalem to the temple, where 
Mary had lived as a little girl, to offer Him to God. Of 
course it really was not necessary to offer Jesus to God, 
because He was Himself God. The Jewish law com- 
manded that every first baby boy should be offered to 
God. Mary and Jesus Himself always did even little 
things that the law prescribed. 

When they got to the temple they met a very old, 
saintly man called Simeon, who at once recognized 
Jesus as the Savior, took Him into his arms, thanked 
God, and told Our Blessed Lady that she would have 
great sorrows in her life. Then Mary went through the 
ceremony called “purification,” which was also part of 
the Jewish law. 

On this day the Church blesses wax candles, because 
while Simeon was holding little Jesus a part of the 
prayer that he said called Jesus, “A light to the reve- 
lation of the Gentiles” (Luke 2, 32). 


Flight to Egypt and Return 


Mary in Egypt. Shortly after the birth of Jesus 
three kings from the East came to visit the new King. 
They stopped at the palace of Herod to inquire where 
the new King was, whose star they saw. Herod told 
them “Bethlehem” and that after their visit they should 
come back to tell him exactly where the Child was, that 
he also might go to adore Him. But he was planning to 
kill Jesus. An angel told the kings to return home an- 
other way, which they did. 

Of course Herod was very angry because the kings did 
not return to him. Very sure that he would catch the 
right Baby, Herod ordered the soldiers to kill every 
baby boy under two years old that they found in and 
about Bethlehem. 

An angel came to St. Joseph at night and woke him 
out of sleep to tell him to go to Egypt with Jesus and 
Mary, because Herod wanted to kill the Infant Jesus. 
Joseph went right away and told Mary to get ready, 
and they started without waiting for morning to come. 
They went to Egypt and stayed there until God sent an 
angel to tell them to go home, because Herod had died. 

Mary at Nazareth. After the return from Egypt the 
Holy Family lived at Nazareth. St. Joseph had a car- 
penter shop, we think, and Jesus was his helper. The 
Blessed Mother did the housework. 

Mary Finds Fesus in the Temple. At the age of 
twelve Jesus accompanied Mary and St. Joseph to the 
temple at Jerusalem. After the services the people re- 
turned to their homes, but Jesus remained in the temple. 
After sorrowfully searching for Him three days Mary 
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and Joseph found Him in the temple among the doctors; 
Jesus told His parents that He must be about His 
Father’s business. 


First Miracle to Jesus’ Resurrection 


Mary at the Wedding. Some relatives of Mary’s who 
lived in Cana, near Nazareth, were to be married. 
Jesus and Mary were invited to the wedding. In those 
days it was customary to have wine at the feasts, just 
as we always have ice cream. Our Blessed Lady, who 
was always helping wherever she went, saw that some- 
thing very unfortunate had happened. They had not 
enough wine. When Mary saw how worried they 
were, she felt sorry. She went to Jesus and said very 
softly so that no one else could hear: “They have no 
wine.” 

Jesus answered: “‘What is that to me and to thee? 
My hour is not yet come” (John 2, 3-4). By this. 
Jesus meant: “‘Mother dear, it isn’t time for Me to do 
wonderful things.” 

But Mary knew that Jesus would not refuse her wish. 
She said to the waiters: “Do whatever He shall tell 
you.” 

Then Jesus told the waiters to fill the jars with water. 
And after He had blessed the water He told them to 
taste it. It was wine. At Mary’s wish Jesus wrought 
the first miracle. 

Mary’s Good-bye. Jesus lived with Mary in her little 
home at Nazareth for thirty years. The day had come 
when He had to begin the work of which He had often 
spoken to His Blessed Mother—that, after teaching, He 
was going to suffer and die for men. The day came; 
He stood in the doorway and kissed His mother “‘good- 
bye.” Then she went out to the gate with Him, and 
waved “‘good-bye” and smiled until He was out of sight. 
Then Mary’s heart was sad but there was one thing that 
kept her from being very, very sad: Her Jesus was to 
save the world. 

Seven Dolors of Our Blessed Lady. As Mary grew 
older the sorrows came crowding in, each one greater 
than the last. As we saw, her first sorrow was the 
prophecy of Simeon that a sword should pierce her 
heart. The second, we saw, was the flight into 
Egypt to escape from the hate of Herod. The third 
sorrow was the loss of Jesus in the temple for three days. 
Now the fourth sorrow was the meeting with Jesus on 
the way to Calvary. The fifth was the crucifixion. 
The sixth was the taking down of the body of Our Lord 
from the cross; and the seventh was the burial of Our 
Savior. 

Mary and the First Easter. After Mary had seen 
Jesus put into the grave, she was very sad, but she re- 
membered that He said He would come back the third 
day. She was now thinking about the things that took 
place during her life; suddenly a bright light filled her 
room, and there before her stood—Jesus. No one has 
ever told us just what happened that time when Jesus 
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came back to Mary, and so we can only paint our own 
picture of it. 

Shortly after Jesus left Mary to go to His other 
friends; but she was happy now because she knew that 
Jesus would never suffer again. No one else could rise 
from the dead but Mary’s Son because He is God, and 
God can do everything. She stayed on earth helping 


the apostles until Jesus would come to take her to His 
home in heaven. 


The Assumption 


The Assumption of Our Lady into Heaven. When the 
Assumption of Our Lady occurred, it was a joyous day. 
The body of Mary was taken up into heaven shortly 
after her death. Her soul, of course, went straight to 
heaven when she died. Our Lady, tradition tells us, 
was about sixty years old when she died. She had lived 
with St. John in Jerusalem. The other apostles had 
gone to different parts of the world to preach about Our 
Lord. When Our Blessed Mother died they were not 
there, and although they came, we are told that St. 
Thomas got there too late and that he wanted to see 
where they had laid her torest. This is how they found 
that her body had gone to heaven; for the tomb was 
opened and there were roses where they had laid her, 


and only beautiful lilies in the coffin. The angels had 
carried her body to heaven where she was made the 
Queen of Heaven and of earth as well.! 

After the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary into 
heaven she appeared on earth to many saintly souls. 
(Here the teacher may bring in the story of St. Berna- 
dette and other apparitions which will suggest them- 
selves.) 

Pupils may be asked to report on the various feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin, or on some hallowed place dedi- 
cated to her honor to which pilgrimages are made. 

Stories about the Blessed Mother may be delivered 
as talks over the radio on Mother’s Day during May or 
October, or on one of her great feasts. 

What advantages will flow from all this to our pupils! 
This devotion to Mary will elevate their thoughts, and 
contribute thus to the education of their intellects, and 
their hearts. It will teach them to esteem religion and 
will fortify them in the path of virtue or lead them back 
to it if they have unhappily strayed away. To havea 
special devotion to Mary, and to transmit it to the 
hearts of those confided to us, will be, through her in- 
fluence, abundantly rewarded by God. 


1 The thoughts in this paragraph are taken from Our Lady’s Feasts 
by a Religious of the Sacred Heart. 


In Our June, 1948, Issue 


Among the articles which we expect to publish in the June, 1948, issue of THe CatHotic Epucator are: 


The Children’s Sacrifice 


By Rev. ContetH Overman, C.P., 7101 Natural 


Bridge Road, St. Louis 20, Mo. 


Catholic Action in Cuba 


By Brotuer Basit, F.S.C., St. Michael’s College, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The Beacon Light of the Catholic Teacher 


By Sister M. Josepuine, O.S.F., St. Francis Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Educational Theories of Aineas §. Piccolimini (Pius 
II) 


By S. Georce Santayana, M.A., M.Ep., PaD., 


Associate Professor of Education, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 


Kindergarten Play for Closing of School 
By Sister M. HEten Any, S.L., 6901 Page Avenue, 


St. Louis 14, Missouri 


The Slidefilm in Education 
By Harry B. Rautu, Highland, Maryland, Form- 


erly Director, Bureau of Visual Aids, Catholic 
University; Head, Department of Visual Aids, 
The Declan X. McMullen Co. Inc., New York 





By James M. SHEA 
Newman House, Loveland, Ohio 


“Tt is absolutely necessary that in this our age 
all should be apostles.” Pope Pius XI. 


N THE picturesque, fertile valley of Ohio’s Little 
Miami River, about twenty miles northeast of 
Cincinnati, lies the village of Loveland (pop. 2,000). 
In the heart of the village there is a junction of double- 
track main lines of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroads. On the eminence of Loveland 
Heights, three blocks from the center of town, stands 
the parish church of Saint Columban. Its pastor, 
Father Thomas Kearns, is happy to point out that 
Loveland was named for an Irishman. 
On the eastern fringe of Loveland, “up on the hill,” 
the villagers say, is Grailville’s cluster of buildings and 
186-acre farm. 


Purpose of Grailville, and its Equipment 


Grailville, which was established in 1944, is a school 
of apostolate to provide young women with spiritual 
and intellectual formation for Christian leadership. 
Staffed by lay women, it prepares lay students to take 
part in the Church’s organized program of Catholic 
Action, and to understand and perform their réle as 
women in the restoration of society to Christ. 

Students and visitors (it is hard to say which come 
in greater numbers), first glimpse a group of green- 
trimmed white buildings, more or less connected by a 
circling driveway. In the center of the group stands 
the main building, a three-story, many-windowed 
former country home, which houses reception hall, 
dining hall, kitchen, meeting rooms, and bedrooms. 
The students, who number about 60, live in families of 
about ten in the main building and in other, smaller 
buildings. 

Nearby are the barns and silos, tool and equipment 
sheds, chicken houses and pig pens, and canning 
kitchen. Recently completed is the new Center for 
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Womanly Arts, a two-story structure housing ovens for 
bread baking, looms for weaving, an art shop for the 
development of Christian culture in the home: pottery, 
basketry, painting, design, and a library and lecture 
hall. 

Beyond the buildings roll acres of green pasture and 
fields of wheat, corn, and hay crops. There are 
numerous garden patches, ranging from a few rows to a 
few acres. Maple, hickory, walnut, and elm trees lend 
a graceful background to Grailville scenes in summer. 
In winter, tall, shapely evergreens are conspicuous. 

Livestock includes a herd of dairy cows, mostly 
Jerseys, a herd of Hereford beef cattle, pigs, chickens, 
rabbits, bees, and fish. Grailville’s pond, dug out as a 
soil-conservation measure two years ago, has been 
stocked with fish. Last summer they made good fish- 
ing. 


Why on a Farm 


Over Grailville’s farm presides a young, experienced 
local farmer, Bernard L. Hutzel, whose instructions to 
the girls are practical and succinct. He organizes their 
agricultural work projects and codrdinates the projects 
into an intelligent farm production program. 

Visitors frequently ask why Grailville is on a farm. 
For one thing, the farm provides a striking setting, and 
food for the table. But the reasons for its location 
lie deeper. The farm affords unique opportunities for 
the physical, mental, and spiritual strengthening that a 
young woman needs who plans to work in the organized 
lay apostolate. It is ideal for the development of 
sound health, the ability to work alone and in harmony 
with others, and a spirit of perseverance—all qualities 
necessary to an effective lay apostle. The farm makes 
it possible for young women to get close to the things of 
God’s creation, to do tasks that are natural and 
womanly. The most obvious result of all this is an in- 
crease in health and vigor, a firmer physical foundation 
for intellectual and spiritual growth. The physical 
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change that takes place in a new student is so 
subtle that she may consider it quite natural a few 
months later to volunteer for a potato-planting crew. 

Grailville calls its year’s course ““Metanoia.” The 
course is described as “‘a serious and intensive period of 
formation for young women who are willing to assume 
their responsibility in the imperative restoration of a 
God-centered society. ..to form young women whose 
lives are firmly rooted in Christian principles, with 
lucid insight into the problems of our time and with 
the competence to work constructively in the various 
phases of the lay apostolate.” 

The Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P. Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, has given full encouragement to the pro- 
gram of the school, which he calls “‘a significant work in 
preparing young women for their réle in the universal 
lay apostolate of the Church under the direction of the 
hierarchy.” 

Integration is the keynote of the school’s program. 
All of its elements are woven into the students’ lives so 
that the program becomes not just an experience of 
learning, but an experience of living—of living with the 
Church, of living with young women who are full of 
wisdom and grace and knowledge, of living close to the 
things of God’s creation. 


Spiritual Development Comes First 


Spiritual development takes first place in Grailville’s 
program. Daily Mass is the center of the students’ 
lives. Fully aware of their union with the mystical 
body of Christ, the students offer the Holy Sacrifice 
with a complete realization of its significance to God, to 
the Church, and to themselves. They prepare for the 
Mass and make sure they understand the message the 
Church brings them in the Mass text. At daily High 
Mass they crown their offering with the rich beauty of 
the chant. 

Daily they sing Prime, Vespers, and Compline. 
There are regular Scripture readings, chosen for their 
appropriateness to the season of the church year. Asa 
family the students live through the seasons of the year 
and of the Church. They celebrate the feasts, keep 
fasts, observe vigils, and experience a full Christian life. 

My wife, Catherine, took the year’s course at Grail- 
ville before our marriage. When the year was half 
completed we were engaged at a solemn ceremony in 
the parish church. The ceremony, which was brief 
and beautiful, gave more meaning to the event than I 
had imagined or anticfpated. It was the first time I 
heard the Udi Caritas sung. More recently I have 
heard it at the renewal of our marriage vows on the 
anniversary of our wedding. 

The pattern of Christian family life which Catherine 
lived at Grailville is reflected in our home. Saturday 
has become for us the eve of Sunday, and there is time 
out for preparation for the Sunday Mass. And Sunday 
is not simply a day when no work is done. It is the day 
which the Lord has made, and we rejoice and are glad in 
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it. Advent is not merely Christmas-shopping season, 
but a time to get ready for the coming of the light which 
is Christ. So with the rest of the seasons. This is not 
how Catherine lived as a secretary in Washington, nor 
how I lived as a Philadelphia newspaperman. 


Intellectual Program Praised 


Grailville’s program of intellectual development has 
won high praise from objective critics. One university 
professor called it “the most effective education” he 
had ever observed. It is designed to develop in the 
students a sure grasp of correct values, to establish in 
their minds a basis for forming just convictions, to 
cultivate in them the wisdom to choose the best means 
for attaining an end, and to help them acquire or im- 
prove a fine taste for the noblest elements of our culture. 
And all parts of the program are related to the future 
tasks of the students in the lay apostolate. 

Study is a regular part of family life at Grailville. 
Members of the staff who take part in the intellectual 
program live with the students—eat with them, work 
with them, worship with them. There are series of lec- 
tures by staff members on the nature of woman and her 
special réle in the Christian restoration; on woman’s 
contribution to the organized lay apostolate; on mar- 
riage; on the family as the basic unit of society; on the 
importance of the community, and woman’s oppor- 
tunity to help make it Christian or keep it so; on the 
development of Christian culture. 

Discussion is an essential part of nearly every meet- 
ing, and the lecturers come well prepared for an ava- 
lanche of questions. The talks are supplemented by 
reading and analysis of the best books on the current 
subjects. 

Into the courses are integrated lectures by outstand- 
ing leaders in various fields. Here is a list of some who 
have spoken at Grailville recently: Frank O’Malley, 
managing editor of the Review of Politics, on the crisis 
of our civilization seen in modern Catholic literature; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, Chicago pastor 
and dynamic Catholic Action promoter, on the mystical 
body and the Mass as primary and indispensable foun- 
tains of apostolic action; Rev. John Fitzsimons, chap- 
lain of the Young Christian Workers of England, on the 
theology of Catholic Action; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. 
Freking, national director of the Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade, on the world apostolate of the Church; 
Carl Bauer, head of the Center for Men of Christ the 
King, on the réle of man and the réle of woman in the 
apostolate; Rev. Leo R. Ward, C,S.C., author of 
social and philosophical works, on opportunities for 
Christian social action; Rev. John P. Sullivan, S.J., 
energetic apostle to the West Indies, on codperatives 
and Christianity; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, 
executive secretary of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, on the réle of the family and the small 
community in rebuilding a Christian world order; 
Yves Simon, Thomist philosopher, on the nature of 
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authority; Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., Scripture 
scholar, on living Advent in the spirit of the Church; 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann, seminary professor, on the 
meaning and the observance of Lent; Dom Ermin 
Vitry, O.S.B., editor of Cxci/ia, on the music of the 
Church as a source of spiritual dynamism; Graham 
Carey, artist, scholar, farmer, on art in the dissemina- 
tion of Christian culture; Dom Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B., editor of Orate Fratres, on Christian marriage. 

Catherine and I are not the only members of the 
community who attend such lectures. Others come to 
listen and to learn and to enjoy the easy, non-academic 
atmosphere. For Grailville is as much a part of the 
community as any family. The students are well 
known in the village because they are active in village 
life, beginning with Mass in the parish church. 


Work is Part of Program 


Work at Grailville is a part of the program no less than 
study. The students in their tasks discover the mean- 
ing of work that is Christian and natural. In the wide 
variety of their tasks they are able to find concrete in- 
stances of the ideas and principles that fill the intellec- 
tual program: woman’s nature and task, marriage and 
the family, the sacramentality of life. Out of the work 
they perform comes a philosophy, a realization that 
work is—or ought to be—a means of the development of 
personality, service to our neighbor, and praise of God. 

In their work projects the students are assigned to 
guilds for weaving, sewing, writing, graphic arts, design, 
agriculture, baking, cooking, and all the womanly skills. 
The personnel of the groups changes frequently, and 
during a year each girl may engage in the activities of 
half a dozen guilds at various times. 

The guilds provide the school’s tables with meat, 
eggs, vegetables, fruit, milk, butter, cheese, honey, 
molasses, whole wheat bread and rolls. The candles 
that ornament the tables are hand-dipped by the girls. 
The colorful curtains that drape the windows were 
woven on Grailville’s looms. 

From the writers’ guild has issued a steadily increas- 
ing number of publications. Janet Kalven’s The Task 
of Woman in the Modern World has sold over twenty 
thousand copies. Promising to be equally popular is 
the more recently published folk song book, Laughing 
Meadows. Mailing list subscribers have received sim- 
plified versions of papal encyclicals on marriage and 
social justice, and booklets on the Christian observance 
of feast days. 

Students who accept tasks in the guild of Good 
Samaritans give assistance to families in the com- 
munity, where illness, or childbirth, or other domestic 
emergency creates a need for suchhelp. Work of this 
kind has not only afforded unusual opportunities for the 
students to acquire a deeper understanding of the prob- 
lems of family life, but it also has helped to strengthen 
the bonds between Grailville and the community. 
During the past year I have met at Grailville students 
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from most of the large cities and many of the rural areas 
of our nation. Some of them were university gradu- 
ates, some had left college, some had come from a va- 
riety of jobs. Many were Catholic Action leaders in 
their own parishes. They came to Grailville for deeper 
spiritual formation and fuller vision, and also for the 
physical and intellectual programs. Some of them have 
returned to their original environments to work again 
with organized groups of lay apostles in their parishes, 
schools, offices, in libraries, hospitals, in interracial 
councils, on newspaper and magazine staffs, in the rural 
life movement, in the liturgical revival. Others have 
married and are creating centers of Christian life in 
their homes and their communities. 


Origin and Operation of Grailville 


Grailville was established in February, 1944, by a 
small group of American young women under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Lydwine van Kersbergen. Chartered as a 
non-profit Ohio corporation, they borrowed the money 
to buy the land and buildings and, with a great deal of 
faith, launched the enterprise. Grailville still carries a 
heavy mortgage, for the repayment of which it is solely 
responsible. Operating expenses come largely from the 
students’ tuition. But every year a number of scholar- 
ship grants are made out of a non-existent endowment. 
Despite a considerable degree of self-sufficiency, debt 
reduction and interest payments remain a persistent 
problem. “Friends of the Grail,” voluntary contribu- 
tors, help to reduce the ever-present deficit. 

The group of young women who started Grailville on 
its unique career form the nucleus of its staff. As lay 
women they are a part of that general movement in the 
Church which has arisen in response to the urgent ap- 
peals of the Popes, “in which,” as one of the staff mem- 
bers has phrased it, “the laity are awakening to their 
vocation and responsibility to be valiant Christians and 
fervent apostles.” Always they are mindful of 
woman’s special mission in the world—her total dedi- 
cation to God and whole-hearted service of man. And 
always they appreciate the vocation of all baptized 
Christians: to be saints and apostles. They make full 
use of the common spirituality of the Church, the pri- 
mary and fundamental means that are available to 
every Christian: the Mass, the Sacraments, the Church 
year. They are following the ordinary vocation of the 
laity—to an extraordinary degree. Obviously they are 
keenly conscious of Pope Pius XI’s warning: “It is no 
longer permitted to anyone to be mediocre.” 

If Grailville’s purpose can be stated in a single sen- 
tence, it is to form womanly women and Christian 
Christians, in the fullest sense of the terms. Its stu- 
dents are young women who have taken up the 
challenge of the present crisis. They will be trained 
apostles in the “universal lay apostolate of the 
Church.” And they will be sources of spiritual energy 
and examples of dynamic Christianity to the people of 
our time. 
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By Nora T. Murpuy 


HE young lady was a magna cum laude graduate of 

an 4-1 university. She had four years of success- 
ful teaching to her credit. Then she came to me saying, 
“T want to be a nun, not a teacher—a nun that does 
social service.” We found a place so labelled. She has 
gone there as a postulant. 

After the interview with her, I sat down to think over 
my incidental social service of the week preceding my 
talk with her. It was rather characteristic of any given 
week in aschool year. There had been the usual teach- 
ing of five classes in English and American literature 
each day, plus the daily presiding at two study halls. 
That meant contact with some 330 students. In ad- 
dition, no hour of prayer or recreation was slighted; yet 
in the intervals between, without going out of my way 
at all there had been plenty of social service. These 
are true instances; the names alone have been changed. 
It is my belief that similar service has been done by 
many a teaching nun. Here, then, is the record. 


Incidental Social Service of Teaching Nun 


Monday: Mary X. came to see me. Mary has been 
married fifteen years; she is the mother of two children, 
ages nine and eleven. Now Mr. X. has become inter- 
ested in someone else. Mary had many reasons to 
offer for her husband’s infidelity; she had plans for 
averting the impending tragedy. None of the plans, 
however, went to the heart of the trouble. Finally, 
she asked what would be my solution. 

My answer was, “‘a home of your own.” 


My sympathies were largely with Mr. X. whom I 
have rarely met. Why? For fifteen years the X’s 
have lived on, with, and by the nod of in-laws. There 
has been no family privacy. The children have too 
many bosses. Mr. X. has not had enough responsi- 
bility; Mrs. X. has had too much time for bowling and 
bridge because there was no need for her to do house- 
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work. Wealth to a certain extent has been at their 
command. Yet they may not have friends in when 
they wish; Mr. X. is not allowed a glass of beer at home 
because the grown family he married—mother-in-law 
two sisters-in-law, and brother-in-law—do not approve. 
The result is that he has gone elsewhere. Whenever he 
corrects the children, someone else counteracts the cor- 
rection by misplaced sympathy. The children have 
the upper hand and they know it. Now after fifteen 
years, disaster faces them. To the onlooking world, 
Mrs. X. has “everything.” It is true that she has what 
money can buy; what she needs is the love of her hus- 
band in her own home. 

My advice was a home of their own. Right now it is 
a bit difficult for such a solution; however, they have 
managed several week-end trips for themselves with the 
children; and though this has not met the entire in-law 
approval, at least it has brought the family a bit closer 
tooneanother. Prayer was suggested too. Every day 
it is one of my earnest petitions. How many other 
homes need such a solution? We teachers have an ex- 
cellent opportunity for future social service by making 
our seniors see that a home of one’s own is necessary for 
a complete understanding of each other. This was 
Monday. 


Tuesday’s Problem 


Tuesday: Mrs. Y. came to me in tears. She was 
disgraced for life. Her hard work to send Stephanie to 
the convent school had been in vain. Stephanie, a 
graduate of only two weeks, had lost her job. She was 
a thief. The school was to blame. 


When Mrs. Y. finally calmed down, things were not 
quite so serigus as she thought. It is true that Steph- 
anie appeared to be dishonest. As a matter of fact, it 
had been a child’s mistake; somehow she had erred in 
accounts; could not find her error; was too timid to 
admit failure; had fixed things up to her own satis- 
faction, thinking she had cleared herself. The girl was 
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sent for, that she might have a chance to tell her own 
story. Little by little, I learned that only two years of 
her training had been in a Catholic school. There had 
been ten years with no Catholic doctrine; the home had 
surface Catholicity; Stephanie had had no allowance; 
whatever money was needed for school had been taken 
bit by bit from the home private coffer; an older 
brother had solved the bookkeeping difficulties in Steph- 
anie’s homework. This setting had produced the per- 
fect stage for her act. 

My duty was to show an irate parent that after all 
her child had not developed self-reliance by attending 
our academy for two years. Stephanie was not a thief; 
she was weak; she needed her mother and me to show 
her now how to retrieve her honor. First of all, we 
found a way for an immediate payment of the fifty- 
dollar debt. Then, we found another position; the 
first employer understood that it was a child’s mistake. 
While he could not keep her in his employ, he did noth- 
ing to hinder her in her next attempt. She has made 
good. That was four months ago; she comes each 
month to visit me and to pay back money to the friend 
who financed the loan. She has been advanced in her 
new work; she plans more education for next year. 
Tuesday had its social service, you will agree. 


Wednesday Easier 


Wednesday: This day was easier. Mr. and Mrs. Z. 
and their daughter Anne came to see me. Anne did 
not like the nursing career her fond parents had picked 
for her. She was one of the few accepted by a very fine 
hospital. What was wrong with Anne? What was 
wrong with our school? 


The fault was neither with Anne nor the school. 
She just was not meant to be a nurse. All her talents 
were for writing or acting. She has decided literary 
and dramatic ability. Her father argued that he could 
not afford the tuition of $400 a year at the local Catholic 
college. Then he said, “Frankly, Sister, I don’t know 
what you mean by an arts course.” When there was 
an understanding that Anne could earn her living by 
pursuing her own desires, the parents were willing. 
We were able to secure a reduction in the form of a 
scholarship; for $250 per year Anne is to do what she 
will enjoy. This, too, was a type of social service, 
saving career wreckage. 


Thursday: an Imminent Breakdown 


Thursday: Janice stopped on her way home from a 
fashionable psychiatrist. In a tone that bespoke 
some enjoyment of her predicament, she told me she 
was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. There was 
a decided “I” complex. We talked about Margot, who 
needed financial help; Janice planned to have Margot 
to dinner and the theater soon. We talked about 
Clare, very ill in a nearby hospital. Janice decided to 
write her that night and drive out to see her on Tuesday. 
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We discussed current novels and poetry. Janice took 
home some books for the week. When we arrived at 
the subject of alumnae Sunday, the real reason for the 
visit came. Janice had been neglecting Mass and the 
sacraments. 

Here was the social service opportunity. Some two 
weeks later there was to be a closed retreat at a nearby 
convent. We made arrangements for Janice to attend. 
Forgetting “I,”’ concentrating on others, getting timely 
spiritual help, eventually changing her employment to 
another city away from the too-fast crowd, has meant 
no more imminent nervous breakdown for Janice. To- 
day, only four months since our talk on that eventful 
Thursday, she is doing as fine work as she ever did in an 
English literature class some years before. 


Helping a Veteran on Friday 


We have come to Friday. 


Friday: Bernard, a young Catholic veteran attend- 
ing a non-Catholic college, called upon me for an inter- 
view. I had taught his aunt’s cousin. He wanted 
help on a poetry assignment. He had spent fruitless 
hours at ie library trying to find out the ethics of 
four poems that he had to use for a term paper. He did 
not want to fail on Catholic viewpoints. uld I help 
him to find material? 

We spent some time in our library securing what he 
wanted. It took but a quarter of an hour to point out 
the leading errors in the poems. There was a chance 
to give a bibliography of books for future use in liter- 
ature, as well as to show what books might give our 
stand on matters of psychology and philosophy. He 
went away satisfied. Yesterday his aunt told me that 
he had made a C grade on the term paper. What 
pleased me was that I knew his professor had gained a 
correct idea on Catholic ethics. 

These were five ordinary days. Would I exchange 
my years as a teaching nun for social service? Not 
while I can have both. Without teaching, none of these 
cases would have come to my notice. Perhaps a trained 
social worker would have used better technique. All 
I had at my command was the grace of duty, plus swift 
prayers in each instance to the Holy Ghost. 

The incident made me think of the time a nun asked 
me how I could pray—that is, make mental prayer— 
when so much of my time had to be given to others. 
The answer is that the teacher-nun today has to give 
herself over to a new type of dedication. She has lost 
some of the contemplative hours she had in her early 
years. Are her meditations filled with distractions as a 
result? Not necessarily. God does not need her serv- 
ice; but He appreciates it. He is not outdone in 
generosity. The peace of many a meditation hour is 
the reward for service. Even when one is so physically 
tired from the day that she seems not to arrive in the 
real mental prayer time, there are the moments when, 
like Mary, she “pondered” as she directed hall traffic or 
waited her turn at the principal’s office. There is a 
glorious happiness in bringing joy to others. 
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By Sister M. Gerarp Mage ta, S.S.N.D. 
Holy Angels Academy, Fort Lee, New Fersey 


“@CIENCE is growing. Yet a world that has 

science needs as never before the inspiration that 
religion has to offer.” This quotation is from an 
article entitled “Science and the Supernatural by A. 
Compton published in Scientific Monthly, December, 
1946. “Science is growing”—substantially this means 
that man is devoting more time and energy than ever 
before to analyzing the thoughts of the Creator in order 
to ferret out the mysteries of creation. Unfortunately 
man claims the fruits of such analysis as his own or 
attributes them to blind mechanistic forces, or to some- 
thing vaguely referred to as mature. The layman, 
knowing little or nothing of science and, in all too many 
cases, less about God, pays tribute to those who suc- 
ceed in unraveling one of the intricate patterns woven 
by Divinity. It is like the applause of the populace for 
the orchestra which renders a magnificent symphony, 
the composer being completely ignored. 

“*.. . a world that has science needs. . . the inspiration 
that religion has to offer.” That inspiration will be 
furnished only is so far as we make religious thinking a 
concomitant of scientific thinking. Thinking is a 
habit, and good habits are best formed early in life. 
This brings us logically to religion classes in the elemen- 
tary school. Religion is a life to be lived, not merely a 
creed to be memorized. Habits of right thinking pre- 
cede habits of right living; and it goes without saying 
that habits of right living are essential if one is to be- 
come robust and resistant to infection. 


Directing Children’s Thinking to God 


How can the teacher of religion direct the thinking of 
children so that the words of the psalmist may be ful- 
filled? “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of, the world and all they that dwell therein” (Ps. 23). 
The psalmist himself gives us the answer: “The 
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heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firmament 
declareth the work of his hands” (Ps. 18). God said: 
“Let there be light” and light was made. These words 
are thoroughly taught in all our Catholic schools. 
What is possibly not done is to follow up with the in- 
formation that God at the same time made all the laws 
that govern light. A child can recognize the phenome- 
non that light waves travel in a straight line. He can- 
not see objects around a corner although he can hear 
sounds from the same direction. The scientific law 
may mean nothing to him but he can get the idea that 
natural affairs are supernaturally directed. Color de- 
lights the child. He can hold a prism up to the light 
arid see white light broken up into the spectrum. A 
little discussion as to what this world would be without 
color could help arouse emotions of love and gratitude 
for a God who cared enough to give us so much beauty. 
Beauty has a way of making hearts sing. We may be 
able to start in the hearts of the little ones a Benedicite 
that will some day blend with the heavenly choir. 
From the heart of a poet, Vachel Lindsay, came the 
cry: “Would I might wake St. Francis in you all.” 
Should the heart of a Catholic teacher have any less 
ambition? 

Sublime as beauty may be, human nature cannot sub- 
sist on beauty alone, any more than it can “live by 
bread alone.” No one knows that better than He who 
fashioned our bodies as well as inspired our souls. So 
we see that the Divine Mind which conceived the sun as 
the source of so much beauty likewise made it the source 
of energy. Research is spending thousands of dollars 
in an effort to penetrate the secret of photosynthesis. 
When the problem is solved, as it likely will be, all over 
the land there will be loud acclamation for the intellects 
who made it possible to unravel one more of nature’s 
patterns. Will there be a single Laudate for the Author 
of nature? We who are directing the thinking of the 
children can answer that. Discussions regarding the 
turning of the green leaves toward the sun, or about the 
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arrangement of leaves on a bush or tree so that each gets 
the maximum benefit from the sun in order that its 
function of food-making be fulfilled, are very much in 
order in teaching the story of creation. Every fact con- 
cerning God is a beautiful thing and a sacred thing. If 
by such discussion we can help render to God the things 
that are God’s, then let us not dare steal the tribute 
from Him in favor of Caesar or science. 


Man’s Dependence on God 


Partially because of man’s so-called conquest of the 
forces of nature there has been erected a temple to 
power. The worshippers therein have substituted for 
the Apostles’ Creed one which basically is as follows: 
“T believe in the right of those who are intellectually or 
physically superior to dominate those less gifted by 
nature.” It is probably a corollary of the theory of the 
survival of the fittest although I doubt that even Dar- 
win dreamed of its being applied so radically. A delv- 
ing into the book of nature will show us how opposed is 
that to the plan of Him who controls and fashioned 
nature’s forces: God made man a little “less than the 
angels,” and the master of all His other mundane crea- 
tures. Man alone is made to the image and likeness of 
God. And yet, he is dependent for his very sustenance 
upon those beings he controls. If man should, in stupid 
pride, decide to destroy all other living things that he 
might reign alone, he would find that he had written his 
own death warrant. Only so long as he respects their 
“rights” (God’s purpose in creating them) and does not 


wantonly abuse them, will plants and animals continue 
to serve his best interests. 


Showing God in His Works 


Symbiosis is a term used in the study of nature to ex- 
press a mutually helpful relationship between organ- 
isms. A few examples should suffice to give an idea of 
what the Divine Mind had in view regarding the social 
life of His creatures. Bees gather honey from the 
flowers and in doing so they distribute the pollen from 
flower to flower, thus assisting in maintaining the 
species. Leguminous plants have on their roots tiny 
swellings, called nodules, where certain bacteria are 
harbored and nourished. The bacteria, in return, ex- 
tract free nitrogen from the air (a feat impossible to the 
plant itself) and convert it into nitrates which act as 
fertilizer for the plants. Lichens are a combination of 
algae and fungi. The former manufacture the food for 
both; the latter provide a hold-fast. The sponge, a 
sessile animal, finds the hermit crab a “good neighbor.” 
The crab will take the sponge on his back and carry it 
around in search of food. In return, the sponge acts as 
a camouflage for him, thus enabling him to escape his 
enemies. Social life among the insects teems with sur- 
prising examples of harmony and reciprocal helpfulness. 
If, by use of the above and hundreds of other similar 
facts, we can develop in the children a habit of seeing 
God in His works, then later on they will not find it 
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easy to divorce the works from God or to accept false 
teachings. 

Not far removed from outright denial of the existence 
of God is that concept of the Deity as a Creator indeed, 
but with no personal interest in His creatures. The 
Master’s own words: “Consider the lilies of the field,” 
are wholly ignored. 


Specific Needs and Instincts 


Opening another chapter in the book of nature we 
read there how adequately the specific needs of each 
living thing have been provided for. Adaptations for 
successful living give evidence of a Fatherly concern. 
Seeds must be dispersed if they are to find fertile soil in 
sufficient quantity. Some are fitted out with winged 
structures, some with tufts which enable them to be 
carried by the wind. Others develop inside fleshy 
fruits. These will be eaten by man or animals, thus 
freeing the seed when it is ready for planting. The tiny 
hydra, scarcely an inch in length, has arrow-like struc- 
tures called nematocysts. When in danger of attack 
the animal can discharge these barbs which contain a 
poisonous substance that has a paralyzing effect upon 
the enemy. Fish have spindle-shaped bodies and close- 
fitting appendages to reduce resistance to a minimum 
when gliding in water. Retractile claws of cats enable 
these carnivores to capture their prey. Monkeys are 
found with prehensile tails and long arms for swinging 
through tree tops. 

Instincts are even more “personal” gifts from the 
Creator to His creatures. Numerous instances of 
parental instinct might be cited—from the spider hold- 
ing her egg sac up to the stin to be warmed, to the mother 
rat who carries each of her helpless offspring to safety 
when danger threatens. Mating instincts which pro- 
vide for perpetuation of the species are no less remark- 
able evidences of provident care. Many birds sing 
mating songs. Jumping spiders perform mating 
waltzes, each species having a particular waltz of its 
own. The male crocodile roars for a mate and per- 
fumes the air with musk from glands in its lower jaw. 

There are instincts which enable animals to build 
homes. Birds’ nests are not all alike, but each species 
builds to suit its own particular needs. Every group in 
the animal kingdom can furnish examples of this 
“home” instinct. The following emphasizes how each 
is treated as an individual. The tailor ant of Brazil 
uses silk to build his nest. The adult does not possess 
silk glands so it takes one of its young, a larva, and hold- 
ing it in its teeth passes it back and forth from leaf to 
leaf. The larva pours out a droplet of fluid silk which 
sticks to the leaf and hardens during the process. In 
this way leaves are “sewed” together for the nest. 

Mimicry and protective coloration give themes for 
many stories that tell of the concern of an all-loving 
God for the well-being of His creatures. 

In a religion class everything is grist for the mill. 
Correlation of the Creed and science in this way can, 
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I believe, awaken a deeper awareness of God’s omni- 
science and omnipotence, and bring spontaneously from 
the students the tribute: 


Worthy art thou, O Lord, our God, to receive glory 
and honorand power; for thou hast created all things, 


and because of thy will they were, and were created 
(Apoc. 4, 11). 


Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Crara, St. Patrick School, Hartford, Connecticut 


Jesus Leaves Our Blessed Mother 


AFTER Saint Joseph died Jesus did all the work in 

the carpenter shop. Jesus grew up like every 
other little boy. His playmates liked Him very much 
because He was so kind and good, but they did not 
know that He was God. Our Blessed Mother and 
Saint Joseph knew it, but not very many other people 
knew it. 

Now Jesus was grown up. He was thirty years old. 
It was time for Him to go out and preach to the people 
and tell them that He was God. He was the One 
promised to Adam and Eve. So Jesus said “Good-bye” 
to Our Blessed Mother. He was not going to live at 
home any more. Jesus did not like to leave Our Blessed 
Mother. Our Blessed Mother was very sad, too, but 
she knew that this was the work that Jesus was sent 
down on earth to do. 

Jesus went down to the Jordan River. Saint John 
the Baptist was baptizing people there and telling them 
to be sorry if they had offended God. He told them to 
get ready because the One promised to Adam and Eve 
was already born and grown up. Jesus came along and 
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asked to be baptized. Saint John knew that Jesus was 
God and that He did not need to be baptized. Jesus 
said that He wanted to be baptized in order to show the 
other people what they should do, so Saint John bap- 
tized Him. 

While Saint John was baptizing Him a big white bird 
appeared right above Jesus’ head and a voice was heard 
saying, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased” (Matt. 3,17). The voice was God the Father, 
telling everyone how happy He was with Jesus. The 
bird was God the Holy Ghost appearing in the form 
of a dove. 

Jesus had done everything just exactly as He was sup- 
posed to do. He did not make any mistakes. He did 
not do anything wrong. God the Father was pleased 
with Him. Now Jesus was ready to prove to the whole 
world that He was really and truly God. He was the 
One who was going to win heaven back for Adam and 
Eve and all the people in the whole world. He was 
going to win it back for you and me. Let us tell Jesus 
how glad we are that He is the Saviour of the whole 
world. 





Studies in Ethics: 
Norms of Human Acts 


By Rr. Rev. Mser. Paut J. Gienn, Pu.D. 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, Columbus, Ohio 


N OUR last discussion of human acts we discovered 
that man is free to choose the means by which he 
seeks to attain the ultimate end of all, that is, God and 
endless happiness. Man has freedom of choice of means. 
He has not freedom to change the absolutely ultimate 
goal. Ofcourse, all the ends or purposes of human acts, 
except the absolutely ultimate end, are also means 
to a further endy and therefore man has freedom to 
choose and change among them. But in every human 
act, the doer or agent acts for the achievement, or 
towards the achievement of Absolute Good. We have 
compared this Good to a city which a man necessarily 
seeks, although he has full freedom to choose the di- 
rection and the road by which he intends to attain it. 
We said that a man could be perverse, and could choose 
the wrong direction. But he may be, and should be 
wise, and so should choose the right direction; he 
should consult the true map, and so learn the true di- 
rection of his journey that will take him to the City 
of Desire. 

Now, what is the map that a man must consult to 
know that his human acts (his choices in thought, word, 
deed, desire, omission) will carry him in the right di- 
rection? The true map (that is, the map which man 
has by his mature, for in ethics we do not consider the 
rich enhancement of the map which may be had by 
supernatural revelation, supernatural faith, supernatural 
grace) is to be found in reason, that is, in man’s thinking 
mind which shows him that there is a /aw in things and 
that he is to apply this law by his conscience. Law and 
conscience are called the morms of human acts. They 
are the map, and the interpretation of the map, that en- 
able man to make his journey safely and sanely towards 
the great and absolutely ultimate end for which he was 
created. Weare now, in this present study, to find out 
all we can about law and conscience. 
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1. Law—Civil 


The great St. Thomas Aquinas gives us the following 
general definition of law: “Law is an ordinance of rea- 
son promulgated for the common good by one who has 
charge of a society.” 

Law is an ordinance, that is, a directing, an ordering 
of human acts toanend. Lawisan ordinance of reason, 
that is, it is not a whim, not a hurried or passionate or 
silly decree; it is a reasonable and suitable directing of a 
free act to a worthy end. Law must be promulgated, 
that is, it must be suitably and conveniently made 
known to those who are required to observe it. Law 
must be for the common good, that is, it is an ordering of 
human acts in a society, a group of people, and is meant 
for the benefit of a// the members of that group, even 
though it exacts from them as individuals both self-con- 
trol and sacrifice. Finally, a law is laid down by one 
who has the right to make it and to require that it be 
observed; and so we say that law is promulgated by 
“one in charge,” that is, by the proper and duly consti- 
tuted authority. 

We are all familiar with what we call civi/law. Take, 
in illustration, the law which requires us to pay income 
tax. It is an ordinance, and it is reasonable, for surely 
it is according to reason (according to the conclusions 
drawn by the sound thinking mind) that citizens should, 
according to their means, support their government. 
This law is promulgated or made known and its terms 
are openly published for all who are bound by it. This 
law is manifestly for the common good; for unless the 
citizens support the government, our nation will be 
quickly destroyed. Finally, this law is made, and en- 
forced, by duly constituted governmental authority; it 
comes from those who have charge of civil society. 


The Natural Law 


Now, civil law is only one type of law. There is 
church law or ecclesiastical law, which we Catholics call 
canon law; the laws or precepts of the Church are ex- 
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amples of this law. Both civil law and ecclesiastical 
law are types of human law. And both laws (civil and 
ecclesiastical) are called positive laws because their 
terms are clearly set out in print or writing. Besides 
human law, and above it, there is the divine aw, and we 
have an example of positive divine law set forth in the 
Ten Commandments engraved on tables of stone and 
delivered to Moses. But even for the peoples who did 
not receive the commandments written on stone, there is 
the divine natural law, the moral law, the law of right 
(as distinguished from wrong) which human reason (the 
thinking mind) must recognize when it considers man 
and the things he does and the things around him in this 
world. It is particularly of this natural law that we 
speak in ethics; it is this law which is, fundamentally, 
the norm of human acts. The natural law is God’s 
eternal moral law for man as knowable by sound human 
reason. When a child becomes aware of the fact that, 
in his conduct and that of others, “there is such a thing 
as right or good, and such a thing as wrong or bad, and 
such a thing as the duty upon him to avoid the wrong 
and do what is right,” then that child has a grasp of the 
natural law in its most general terms. How did the 
child come by this awareness? By the experience of 
life and the use of his thinking mind, his reason. And 
we say that such a child “has come to the use of reason,” 
and is henceforth responsible for at least many of his 
acts; these are, even for the child, truly human acts; 
reason has promulgated the natural law in him, has made 
this law known to his mind. The child realizes, under- 
stands, that he is now bound by the natural law, although 
he knows nothing of that name; he realizes that he is 
bound “‘to avoid evil and do what is right.” In this 
phrase, “‘do good; avoid evil,” we have the basic ex- 
pression of the natural law. 

Now, especially in modern times, there are many who 
ignore or deny the existence of the natural law. That 
is, there are people who would make right and wrong 
matters of custom, or of human habit, or of human 
laws. We shall speak on this point when we come to 
discuss the morality of human acts. But let us be 
aware now that there can be no sound ethics, no hope of 
order in the world, no secure government, no just civil 
rule, no praiseworthy life, without the acknowledgment 
of the fundamental truth, which reason recognizes, 
namely, that there exists the natural law as the first and 
most important directive of human life, the fundamen- 
tal norm of human acts. 


The Eternal Law of Morals 


The sound mind sees order in the world; it recognizes 
order in the movements of the heavenly bodies, in the 
structure and function of a living thing; it perceives 
that order is required for seemly life in the home, in the 


town, in the state, in the nation. It recognizes the 
world as the production of a Creator who knows what He 
is doing and therefore has planned and constructed the 
world for a purpose; towards that purpose it is to move 
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with order. Just so, the maker of a motor for an auto- 
mobile must plan and arrange the machinery with 
understanding and skill so that it will do what he means 
it todo; there is order in his work and in the product of 
his work. It would not do for the mechanic to toss to- 
gether pieces of metal in any haphazard way and then 
expect the jumble of parts to act as a motor. There 
must be plan, relation of part to part, and each part 
must be in the right place; in a word, there must be 
order. Now, the thinking mind of man, contemplating 
the world, and contemplating himself, discerns “an 
order that he is required to preserve and forbidden to 
upset.” This is only saying that the thinking mind is 
aware of the natural law. We may define the natural 
law, the basic norm of human acts, as “‘the eternal law 
of morals, as knowable by sound human reason, with- 
out positive divine revelation.” It is the naturally 
knowable moral law; it is the human mind’s grasp of the 
Creator’s plan and will. As we have said in another 
place, if a child, even though uninstructed, should reach 
the age of ten or twelve with no knowledge whatever of 
right and wrong, we should say that the child was an 
imbecile or a moron. Thatis, we should say that the 
child’s reason, his normal thinking mind, was not func- 
tioning, because it had not discerned order in the uni- 
verse. 


St. Paul on Natural Law 


It was of the natural law that St. Paul spoke when he 
insisted that the pagans, who had not received the 
Scriptures nor the Ten Commandments written on 
stone, were not to be excused of sin for failing to honor 
God and please Him by lives of virtue. For, said St. 
Paul, they have the law of God “‘written in their hearts” 
(Rom. 2, 15), that is to say, written in their sane think- 
ing minds. It is interesting to notice that every one of 
the Ten Commandments (except the detail of the third, 
which names a certain day for special service to be ren- 
dered to God) could be thought out by the sane and 
studious human mind even if God had never revealed 
them. The Ten Commandments are, as delivered to 
Moses on the tablets of stone, positive divine and eternal 
laws; but in themselves (not as written down) they are 
special decrees of the natural law. In general, the na- 
tural law is thus stated: “Do good; avoidevil.” The 
commandments are detailed instances of good required 
and evil forbidden. And all sound human law is but 
further detailed application of the natural law. What, 
for instance, is the traffic law—the law indicated by the 
familiar red and green lights—but an application in de- 
tail of the law, ““Thou shalt not kill?” 

Let us sum up. The eternal law of right (which inci- 
dentally indicates and forbids what is wrong) is divine 
law; it is positive (in the written commandments) or 
natural. Human \aw, ecclesiastical or civil, is derived 
from or based upon the natural law. The natural law 
(which is divine and eternal law) is the fundamental di- 
rective or norm of human conduct, of human acts, of 
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human responsible life. Man alone, in this world of 
bodily things, is subject to the natural law. Animals, 
plants, and lifeless bodies are ruled by physical laws, 
but have no awareness or obligation in point of the 
natural law. 


2. Conscience 


Law, once promulgated, is known. But knowledge of 
what is required by law is not enough to make human 
conduct what it should be. Along with the knowledge 
of what the law requires must go the knowledge that 
this law is binding upon him who knows it. In indi- 
vidual human acts, this knowledge or awareness of duty 
(“I must do this; I must avoid that’’) is called con- 
Science. Conscience is the reasoned conclusion reached 
by the thinking mind which is faced by a situation that 
involves right or wrong. Conscience is really a judg- 
ment of the mind, and it takes the form of, “I am allowed 
to do this”; or “I am required to do this”; or “I am 
required to avoid this.” 

Poetic persons sometimes describe conscience as a 
kind of inner voice or “‘a little spark of celestial fire.” 
Such descriptions are imaginative, and may lead to a 
false notion of conscience. For conscience is the pro- 
nouncement or judgment of the same mind with which 
we work out a problem in mathematics. It is a judg- 
ment of reason. 

When a child “comes to the use of reason,” it is aware 
of the basic requirement of the natural law: Do good, 
avoid evil. And it is also aware of certain things—few 
or many—in which it recognizes duty; things to be done 
because they are good and required, things to be 
avoided because they are evil and wrong. This is the 
basic “moral equipment” of the child; it is called by the 
learned name of synteresis. From synteresis the think- 
ing mind proceeds in every reasoned moral judgment, 
that is, in every judgment that is truly called conscience. 
Thus, suppose there is a little boy who has been “kept 
in” after school in punishment for misconduct during 
classhours. As he hurries home, he may think to avoid 
further punishment there by telling his mother that he 
remained after school to help the teacher wash black- 
boards. Taking up this thought as a moral issue, the 
boy’s mind reasons thus: 


Lies are always wrong and must be avoided; what 


I propose to tell mother is a lie; therefore, what I 
propose to tell is wrong; I must avoid it. 


The first truth, “Lies are always wrong and must 
be avoided” is drawn from synteresis. The second 
contrasts the present situation (or project, plan, or 
thought) with the truth from synteresis. Out of the 
two, the thinking mind reaches a conclusion. This 
conclusion is conscience. Now, whether the boy tells 
the lie or not, his conscience has shown him the right 
way to act; if he tells the lie, he acts against his con- 
science; he sins. 


True and False Consciences 


When we talk of “examining our conscience” we use a 
handy expression but not a very accurate one. What 
we do is to examine our memory to recall whether we 
have acted in accordance with conscience, that is, with 
the moral judgments our thinking mind has reached in 
deciding matters of right and duty. 

When our moral judgments are rightly drawn, we 
have a frue conscience; when the judgments are not 
rightly drawn we have a false or mistaken conscience. 
And reason (the sound thinking mind) tells us that we 
should accept instruction to correct mistaken con- 
science as often as we are aware of the mistake. A con- 
science that is wholly sure, unhesitant, convinced, is a 
certain conscience. Otherwise it is a doubtful con- 
science. Reason requires that we should not act when 
we are in a state of what is called positive and practical 
doubt, but should banish the doubt and make sure of 
what we are to do. We shall speak of this in detail in 
our next study. Here we merely mention the truth 
that a certain conscience is to be followed, and a doubt- 
ful conscience is to be instructed and made certain be- 
fore one acts. When, however, the doubtful conscience 
is doubtful for no sound reason, its doubts are called 
scruples, and are to be disregarded. 

Human acts are guided and made what they should 
be “through law which is applied by conscience.” 
Here then we have the norms or directives of right con- 
duct, of seemly human acts: /aw and conscience. 

We shall next consider certain states of conscience, 
and what one is to do when conscience is doubtful; we 
are to see how one is to emerge from doubt and attain to 
certitude. 
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By Sister Mary Aqutn, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


| WOULD seem at first glance that Benedict XV 
did little or nothing to establish the age of Mary; 
yet his whole pontificate might be summed up in terms 
of Mary to express its real significance. 

The wordling may term him a failure. As the pope 
of World Tragedy I, he was indeed a voice crying un- 
heeded in the wilderness of modern selfishness and 
greed. He tried to dissuade the nations from the 
senseless slaughter and destruction of world war, and 
they did not heed. But his was the failure of the good 
Christian man immortalized by Chesterton in The 
Ballad of the White Horse. We was of the men signed 
with the cross of Christ, who “go gaily in the dark,” 
falling it may be, but triumphant, before an “‘army of 
eastern yokels not strong enough to fail.” His last 
act of submission to God’s holy will, an offering of his 
life for peace (he heard already the rumble of World 
War II), was accepted on January 22, 1922. 


A Valiant Son of Mary 


Mary must have spoken in the heart of Benedict the 
same challenge that Chesterton put upon her lips as 
she stood before Alfred stroking the grasses on the river 
island of Athelney: 


The gates of heaven are lightly locked, 
We do not guard our gold; 
Men may uproot where worlds begin, 
Or read the name of the nameless sin; 
But if he fail or if he win 
To no good man is told. 


Night shall be thrice night over you 
And heaven an iron cope. 

Do you have joy without a cause 
Yea, faith without a hope? 


However the challenge came to him, Benedict XV met 
it with the humility and simplicity that characterized 
Alfred’s appeal to his chieftains: 
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I am that oft defeated king 
Whose failure fills the land, 


But out of the mouth of the Mother of God 
I have seen the truth like fire; 

This that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


The message Benedict sent to Cardinal Gasparri on 
May 5, 1917, in the third year of the war, showed him 
as a valiant son of Mary; it was marked by the humble 
submission and beautiful self-effacement that charac- 
terized her own Ecce ancilla Domini! His “word” 
was twofold: an appeal for a world crusade of prayer 
to Our Lady Mediatrix of Graces as the only hope of 
peace, and a humble acknowledgment of his own per- 
sonal failure to bring the nations to reason. He charged 
the Secretary of State to make known to the bishops of 
the entire world his ardent desire that all have recourse 
to the Heart of Christ, the throne of all graces, begging 
for peace through the intercession of Mary, for it is 
through her hands that a loving providence has ordained 
that these be dispensed. With this end in view, he 
added to the Litany of Loreto the invocation, Regina 
pacis, ora pro nobis. 


Mary the Sole Mediatrix of Peace 


Was Mary waiting for this cry out of the depths of 
human need that man’s necessity might become her 
opportunity? It would seem so, for on May 13, the 
very octave day of this letter, she made her first ap- 
pearance at Fatima. In the apparitions that followed, 
she confirmed Benedict’s decision that she alone could 
bring peace to the world: 


I am the Lady of the Rosary and have come to 
warn the faithful to amend their lives and ask pardon 
of their sins. They must not continue to offend 
Our Lord already so deeply offended. They must 
say the rosary. 

I come to ask the consecration of the world to my 
Immaculate Heart... When my Immaculate Heart 
triumphs, the world will have peace. 
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Our Lady of Fatima made three requests: (1) daily 
recitation of the rosary; (2) consecration of the world 
to her Immaculate Heart; (3) Communion of repara- 
tion on the first Saturday of every month. Pius XII 
fulfilled the second when he solemnly consecrated the 
Church and the world to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, urging all Catholics to recite frequently the Act 
of Consecration to which he has attached rich indul- 
gences. Individual Catholics and Catholic groups are 
following his lead by carrying on crusades for the 
spread of the rosary and the practice of the first 
Saturday. This apostolate will increase Mary’s power 
to exert her influence as the Queen of Earth, and of 
Heaven, that she may bring to complete fruition the 
humble prayer of Benedict XV. 

From the vantage point of today, the letter of Bene- 
dict XV to his bishops appears, in one sense, the most 
significant act of his pontificate. It made him truly a 
Marian Pontiff in the establishment of this age as the 
Age of Mary—a papal bridge between the work of 
Pius IX and Pius XII. But was this surrender into 
Mary’s hands of the world-burden too heavy for him to 
bear, a sudden decision on the part of Benedict XV? 
Or was it only the natural consequence, under stress, of 
a lifelong dependence upon Mary, the tender Mother 
of mankind? At least four months before this, he was 
thinking of Mary in terms of hope; we have a rescript 
of January 3, 1917, in his own hand, indulgencing the 
telling aspiration, “My Mother, my hope!” Three 
other aspirations indulgenced later in his reign show 
the same simple trust in Our Lady: 

Mother of mercy, pray for us. 

O Mary, Virgin Mother of God, pray to Jesus for me. 


O are make me to live in God, with God, and for 
od. 


Mary in Mind and Heart of Benedict XV 


Only a detailed research into Benedict’s life could 
reveal the complete evidence of his love for Our Lady, 
but even casual observation and a brief examination 
of his acts (Actes de Benoit XV) have brought to light 
considerable proof that Mary was in his mind and 
heart. 

The analytical table of contents for the three volumes 
of the Actes was not too encouraging at first glance. 
Vierge yielded only one brief decree, reproving those 
who were painting and spreading pictures of the 
Blessed Virgin in sacerdotal vestments. Marie yielded 
nothing, and Lourdes but one brief letter on the 
Eucharistic congress to be held there. The latter, 
however, is revealing. The Holy Father confesses 
to a living homesickness for Lourdes, the illustrious 
shrine of the Immaculate Mother of God, since the time 
that he had been privileged to preside over a pilgrimage 
there and to taste a heavenly sweetness that was still 
vivid in his soul. He had desired to return as soon 
as possible to that throne of Mary’s mercy, but God 
designed otherwise, calling him in his unworthiness to 
occupy the apostolic chair. He consoled himself with 
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the remembrance of the one pilgrimage, a privilege 
granted to no one of his predecessors. He considered 
the shrine at Lourdes a most fitting place for a Eucharis- 
tic congress, for is not the way ad Fesum per Mariam a 
straight short-cut, so to speak? 

A little more earnest search through the general list 
of the acts revealed more proof. Benedict XV canon- 
ized three saints: St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, St. 
Jeanne d’Arc, and St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows. 
The first testifies to his love for the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, the second to a special affection for 
France. (It was he who reéstablished official relations 
between the French government and the Vatican, and is 
said to have declared publicly on one occasion that he 
regretted being French only in heart!) The canoniza- 
tion of the third Dom Guéranger characterizes as 
“speedy.” May it be that Benedict was only following 
Mary’s lead? Our Blessed Lady had miraculously 
guided Gabriel to the Passionist Order, had come in 
person to call him home at the age of twenty-four, thus 
ending a brief but zealous apostolate in behalf of her 
Seven Sorrows, and then had worked miracles in proof 
of his sanctity. Benedict may have thought, as St. 
Peter once did: Who was he to resist such manifest 
approval? 


Benedict’s Piety toward Saints 


Benedict always showed a tender piety in speaking of 
the saints; especially on the occasion of a canonization 
or beatification, his words touched his hearers, reveal- 
ing as they did, the depths of his heart. This is well 
illustrated in his encyclical letter proclaiming St. 
Ephrem the Syrian a doctor of the universal Church. 
What moved him thus to reach back into the fourth 
century in order to give honor to this champion of 
truth? His first interest springs undoubtedly from his 
great love for the unity of the Church; St. Ephrem 
offered him an opportunity to make a spiritual contact 
with his separated children of the Oriental rites. 

His letter opens with a masterly and enthusiastic 
presentation of the historical evidence for the primacy 
of the Roman See. He recalls the testimony, in the 
period immediately following the Apostolic Age, of 
Ignatius Theophorus, who called the Church of Rome 
“the president of the universal assembly of charity.” 
He stresses especially that the bishops of the most 
celebrated Eastern sees and the doctors of the Eastern 
Church, in their struggles against the great heresiarchs, 
always looked to the See of Rome for leadership, sum- 
moning councils and giving final decisions in the name 
of the Roman Pontiff, shown at Chalcedon, for example, 
by the exclamation, “Peter has spoken through the 
mouth of Leo.” 

Such a personal love for the Church as Benedict XV 
frequently expressed both by word and deed, is in- 
variably nourished by a tender love for Mary and a 
habit of pondering over the things that Mary kept in 
her heart. Thus Benedict found in St. Ephrem a 
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kindred soul, for he breaks into enthusiastic praise of the 
saint’s love for Our Lady: 


What tongue is eloquent enough to speak of the 
tender love of Ephrem for the Virgin Mother of God? 
“You, O Lord, and your Mother,” he writes in one 
of his poems, “you alone are perfect beauty in every 
respect; in you, my Lord, there is no stain, nor in 
your Mother is there any spot.” Never did this 
“harp of the Holy Spirit” strike such sweet notes as 
when he undertook to sound the praises of Mary, 
whether he rg of her spotless virginity, her divine 
maternity, or her gracious réle as the Mother of 
Mercy to mankind. 


Interest in Our Lady Shown in Feasts 


Interest in Our Lady also shines forth in the feasts 
to which Benedict gave a higher liturgical ranking. 
He raised to a double of the first class the Feast of 
St. Joseph, the Spouse of the Blessed Virgin, and that 
of the dedication of St. Michael the Archangel, which 
honors this Prince of the Heavenly Hosts and all the 
angels, of whom Mary is the Queen. At least three 
feasts extended to the universal Church have a direct 
relation to Mary; indeed, in setting forth the reason 
for his decision, Benedict shows that they are three 
means of achieving one end, a more fruitful meditation 
on the central truth of our faith—the Incarnation of the 
Son of God by the Holy Spirit through the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The first is the Feast of the Holy Family. This calls 
to mind the little house of Nazareth and the humble 
life lived there, the beautiful domestic virtues of charity, 
obedience, mutual help and regard, indeed, the long 
hidden life of Our Blessed Lord when He limited His 
infinite power by the four walls of His humble home, 
being subject to his foster father and His Blessed 
Mother. Mary, the tender mother, the devoted wife, 
is the heart of this home, always ready to relieve by her 
loving care the toil and suffering of Jesus and Joseph. 
Benedict, desiring to secure for all the members of the 
Christian family the spiritual blessings that flow from 
meditation on these virtues and imitation of them, ex- 
tended this feast to the universal Church, fixing its 
observance for the Sunday in the octave of the 
Epiphany. 

For the same reason he extended the Feasts of St. 
Gabriel and St. Raphael: 


It is not less opportune, for the increase of tender 

devotion to the Holy Family, to commemorate by a 

religious ceremony the divine mission of two arch- 

angels: of St. Gabriel, messenger of the mystery of 

the Incarnation of the Lord, and St. Raphael, whose 

en to the family of Tobias is described in Holy 
rit. 


Benedict Approved Mass in Honor of Mary 


Most important of all is the Mass in honor of Mary, 
Mediatrix of all graces. This feast, first advocated at 
the Marian Congress in 1904 and again in 1914, was 
finally approved by Benedict XV in 1921. In answer 
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to a petition from Cardinal Mercier that he “pronounce 
in Catholic dogma the traditional belief of the Christian 
people in the universal intercessory mediation of Mary 
with the unique mediator of justice, Jesus Christ,” 
the Holy Father authorized the Mass first for the 
churches of Belgium and then for all Christendom. 
Indeed, although the dogma has not yet received an in- 
fallible pronouncement, Benedict XV made three 
significant contributions to its final establishment. 
First, he inscribed the feast on his own calendar and 
appointed a commission “to prepare, to promote, and 
to obtain the solemn definition.” 

Secondly, he was responsible for an important modi- 
fication in the Office for the feast. Father Plus in 
Mary in Our Soul-Life recounts the incident. In an 
interview with Cardinal Mercier, who had prepared the 
plan for the Office, Benedict gave his full approval but 
hinted at a slight personal disappointment over the 
Invitatory for the opening hymn of Matins. At the 
Cardinal’s insistence he expressed a regret that he had 
not imitated “the beautiful and classic invitatories” 
by repeating the Venite adoremus of the Psalm, thus 
associating the adoration of the Son with the universal 
mediation of the Mother. The final version submitted 
by the Cardinal that same evening admirably fulfills 
the Holy Father’s desire: Christum Redemptorem qui nos 
omnia voluit habere per Mariam, venite adoremus! which 
we may translate freely: ‘Come, all ye faithful, to 
adore Christ the Redeemer who wills that we come to 
Him through Mary.” 

Thirdly, Benedict made a solemn pronouncement on 
the universal nature of Mary’s mediation when he 
authenticated the miracles of Jeanne d’Arc. The 
Sacred Congregation had questioned one of them for 
two years because it took place at Lourdes; Benedict, 
therefore, spoke very clearly on the issue raised: 


. . . We think the Lord permitted it [the miracle 
worked at Lourdes] to remind us that we must never 
exclude the memory of Mary even when the miracle 
seems to be attributed to the intercession of one of 
the Blessed or of asaint. Even when God is pleased 
to glorify one of His saints we must suppose the inter- 
vention of her whom the Holy Fathers have called 
the Mediatrix mediatorum omnium. 


As Dom Guéranger puts it, any effort made to estab- 
lish Mary’s mediation as a point of doctrine is impor- 
tant; it will bear fruit in a deeper understanding of 
the whole divine plan, a deeper realization of that 
central fact—Christ, the Mediator, standing in the 
midst of mankind, but head and shoulders above us, the 
Eternal High Priest ever making intercession for us 
before the throne of His Father. When the solemn 
definition of Mary’s mediatory power finally comes, 
and the whole story of the dogma is set forth, an im- 
portant chapter must be dedicated to the work of 
Benedict XV. 

There are two interesting examples of Benedict’s 
filial thought of Mary, less universal in their effects, 
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It was he who 


perhaps, but nevertheless significant. 
put Mary for the first time into the official prayers of 
the Church for the dying. His paternal heart, torn 
by the thought of souls in their last agony on the battle- 
fields of the world, reached out to place each one of 
them into the tender protecting arms of his Mother 
and theirs: 


May the most clement Virgin, Mother of God, 
Mary the gentle consoler of them that mourn, 
commend thy soul to her Son, that by her motherly 
help, thou mayest not fear the terror of death, but 
joyfully and in her company, enter the desired rest of 
thy heavenly home. Amen. 


Whom do you think he gave as the principal patron 
of aviators? I have asked many that question and in- 
variably have received the same quick response: the 
angels or Mary, Queen of Angels. But angels fly by 
nature and houses do not. Benedict chose Our Lady 
of Loreto, who has at least two non-stop flights to her 
record. This was on March 24, 1920; as early as 
April 12, 1916, he had put the Feast of the House of 
Loreto back into the calendar as a double major for the 
dioceses of Italy and the adjoining islands, also author- 
izing its use in any other diocese that desired it. 


Benedict Essentially a Man of Faith and Love 


To judge Benedict XV by the three slim volumes of 
“acts” standing between the seven, eight, or nine vol- 
umes of his immediate predecessors and successors is to 
make no sure estimate of his greatness. To measure 
him only by the political significance of his pontificate 
is greatly to diminish his stature, although it is no 
slight accomplishment to increase the number of na- 
tions officially represented at the Vatican from four- 
teen to twenty-six in a brief reign of seven years. It is 
essentially as a man of faith that we must measure him, 
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yes, and as a man of love. He saw the primacy con- 
ferred upon Peter as a twofold responsibility: to 
spread and safeguard in all souls the treasury of charity 
as well as of faith. It was to extend the reign of Chris- 
tian charity that he labored throughout his pontificate 
for peace, for reconciliation among the peoples of the 
world, for the renewal of relaxations between the na- 
tional governments and Holy Church. This aim was 
only enlarging to world horizons as a Supreme Pontiff 
the profound priestliness that ever marked his life and 
ministry. He confided once to Pius X that “the care 
of souls was the most ardent desire of his life and the 
daily aspiration of his heart.” This shone forth in his 
life as Archbishop of Bologna, winning the following 
tribute from his French biographer: 


From the day that he was consecrated to the pas- 
toral ministry, Mgr. della Chiesa seemed to be trans- 
formed: he showed an extremely sensitive heart 
which most people did not know he possessed. Love, 
zeal, charity burst from that man of frail mien. 


When the full significance of Benedict’s brief reign 
is set forth, its greatest glory will probably be his work 
for the reunion of the orthodox churches with the See of 
Rome, but ever dear to our hearts will be the humble 
role he played in support of a lovely Lady. The cry 
of confidence in Mary’s intercession, sounded trium- 
phantly by Leo XIII and Pius X, was a paean of praise 
in the ears of the peerless Virgin; the same cry echoed 
by Benedict from the depths of realized nothingness 
must have sounded even sweeter in the ears of the 
Mother of Mercy. It drew her down from her heavenly 
throne to show herself as she is, a gracious and merciful 
Mother to the children of men! 

Indeed Pius X did mot leave us orphans; he knew 
the spiritual caliber, the deeply paternal heart, of the 
man that he raised to the cardinalate only three months 
before he was to succeed him on the pontifical throne— 
Benedict XV, Marian Pontiff of humble mien. 
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By Rev. Tuomas J. Quictey, M.A., Px.D. 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


Health Is Essential to Learning 


ANE philosophers maintained as an axiom: 
Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non erat in sensu. 
There can be no knowledge in the intellect unless that 
knowledge comes through the senses. According to 
Thomistic philosophy the external senses have the first 
function in learning. The various external senses grasp 
theirproper objects as, for example, the eye intuits light, 
and the ears sound. For the purpose of speculation, 
place the conjecture that the vision or the hearing of the 
individual is defective. What will be the inevitable re- 
sult? The objects that are to be known will be notice- 
ably deficient from the start. The impression of the 
objects on the senses will not be adequate with the ob- 
ject itself. Since intellectual knowledge must depend 
on the certainty of the senses, it too will be deficient. 
Truth will not result, but error. The entire learning 
process is simply upset from the start, because the 
faculties of the learner are in an unhealthy state. This 
can be applied to any unhealthy condition of the body. 

The point is obvious. The health of the body has 
everything to do with the accuracy of education. Ifthe 
body is healthy, the faculties will be able to detect their 
objects with greater certainty, and the resulting ideas 
will correspond more completely with the objects as 
they really are. This is a fact based on sound philo- 
sophic principles; for, as St. Thomas expressly taught: 
“Vigor of mind corresponds to soundness of body, so 
that the healthier organism insures superior intellectual 
attainment.” 


Health is Essential to Holiness 


Catholic philosophy defines man as a body and soul 
destined to a supernatural end. It is the whole man 
that must work out his salvation; the soul must seek 


1 St. Thomas, De Magistro. 
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truth, and the body must coéperate in acting towards 
that known end. There must be a harmony between 
these essential parts of the man, otherwise the end of his 
nature is rendered more difficult and at times even im- 
possible. Unless the whole man can act towards his 
ultimate goal, unless his soul seeks and desires God, and 
the body coéperates in its own way, life becomes a bur- 
den, virtue a hardship, holiness a mere desire. Poor 
health not only indisposes the man to act religiously, 
but may even make religious thinking next to impos- 
sible. Man must express his love for God, not in his 
soul alone, but also in his body. His religious con- 
victions must be manifested. A broken body can be 
the source of religious distraction, and elicit concern 
with things other than one’s ultimate destiny. 
Immediately an objection comes to mind. Is it not 
true that many of the greatest saints practiced ascet- 
icism to such a marked degree that they actually 
maimed their bodies? The fact is historically certain, 
but equally certain is the opinion of many of these same 
saints on the proper care of the body, and perhaps (it 
may be at least speculated) their asceticism would 
have been more carefully regulated, had they come to 
these convictions in their younger days. St. Francis 
de Sales makes the statement that, “Generally speaking 
it is better to preserve our bodily strength more than 
may be necessary . . . than to weaken it too much.’ 
For this reason he goes on to point out that “we must 
dedicate the night to sleep, everyone as much as his 
constitution requires.”* Abuse of bodily health, for 
whatever reason, can never be tolerated. A body 
weakened by excessive fast and bodily tortures is as 
dangerous to saint or sinner as a body that has been 
pampered too much.‘ Many of the greatest saints 


* Saint Francis de Sales, Introduction to a Devout Life (Frederick 
Pustet & Co., New York), p. 211. 

8 Tbid.,p. 212. 

4 Toid., p. 210. 
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came to realize this only after many years of intense 
spiritual life. A glance at one of these great spiritual 
writer’s thoughts will verify the point. 

In a letter of St. Ignatius Loyola (and surely there 
was no one who subjected his body to torments as did 
St. Ignatius) to the Duke of Gandia, afterwards the 
great Jesuit, St. Francis Borgia, the following remarks 
are of interest, “As to fasting and abstinence, I think it 
more to the glory of God to preserve and strengthen the 
digestion and natural powers than to weaken them. . . 
I desire then that you will consider that, as soul and 
body are given you by God, your Creator and Maker, 
you will have to give account of both, and for His sake 
you should not weaken your bodily nature, because the 
spiritual could not act with the same energy . . .advise 
you rather to eat of all permitted food, and as often as 
you are hungry. . .for we ought to love the body and 
wish it well.”® And later he writes, ““A sound mind in 
a sound body is the most useful instrument wherewith 
to serve God.’”* As a matter of fact, it seems that the 
very secret of saintliness lies in an appreciation of the 
natural things as a foundation for a deeper love of the 
supernatural. 

In this strain, it is interesting to note a little work by 
Francis Thompson called Health and Happiness. He 
writes, “Health I have well nigh said, is Holiness, what 
if holiness be health? Two sides of one truth.”” This 
is a big claim and yet throughout the study he indicates 
convincing reasons to substantiate it. ‘The crippling 
of Brother Ass (the body),” he writes, “is eventually as 
fatal to the mystical as to the moral life, both of which 
require the free use of unimpaired faculties.”* Further 
in the book he cites an excerpt from a letter of a certain 
archbishop, written to a penitent seeking spiritual 





5 Thompson, Francis, St. Ignatius Loyola (Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne, Ltd., London, 1909), pp. 282. 

* Tbid., p. 283. 

™Thompson, Francis, Health and Happiness (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., London, 1905), p. 80. 

8 Ibid., Chap. VIII. 
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' guidance, “‘. . .much of your present anxiety comes, I 


fear, from past recklessness in the matter of health.’” 
Summary of Catholic Position 


The Catholic position may be summarized as follows: 
Man has a right to a healthy body and healthy physical 
growth, and a duty to protect, preserve, and nourish his 
physical life. The State has a right to exist and a right 
to use reasonable means to assure its continued exis- 
tence, which will include the development of a physically 
healthy citizenry. For the fulfillment of his rights in 
this matter and for instruction in his duties, the child 
must look first to his parents. Theirs is the first re- 
sponsibility. After them the school, standing in /oco 
parentis, assumes this duty of protecting and guarding 
the child’s health, and of educating him in all that is 
necessary to maintain his health. 

The State is obliged to help the family and the school, 
for the sake of the child’s rights, and for its own pro- 
tection. Assuming the codperation of the parents, and 
adequate assistance from the State, a school fails in its 
duty if it does not impart true and practical health in. 
formation, and furnish the means necessary for the 
healthful growth of its pupils. This latter phase of its 
duty implies that the school provide physical exami- 
nations to uncover defects and deformities, and health 
inspection to provide against communicable disease. 
However, it does little good to provide the best medical 
care in the world, if the child is constantly exposed to 
such definite impediments to health and learning as bad 
lighting, poor heating or ventilation, and an unsafe or 
unsanitary environment. 

The school is responsible to the parents and the State 
for what happens to a child while he is in school. Ifa 
school compels children to attend, and then through its 
own neglect, makes that attendance a danger to health 
and safety, the school administrators sin against their 
country, the family, the children, and the God who en- 
dowed these children with the right to happiness. 


® Ibid.,p. 17. 
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A Grammar of Assent, The Idea of a 
University, and Apologia pro Vita 
Sua. By John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. Edited by Charles 
Frederick Harrold (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1947; 
pages xxii, 394, xxxviii, 413, xxii, 
400, each with Index, respec- 
tively; price $3.50 a volume). 


The appearance of the first three 
volumes of the new Longmans 


edition of the Newman writings is 
an event of prime importance. 
Such an edition has been long over- 


due. The earlier was well edited 
but attractive in neither format nor 
typography. The present work, 
edited by Professor Charles F. 
Harrold of Ohio State University, 
author of Yohn Henry Newman—An 
Exposition and Critical Study of His 
Mind, Thought, and Art, and de- 
signed by Mr. Robert Josephy, 
brings the Newman scholarship up 
to date in most attractive fashion 
and may well be considered defin- 
itive. The volumes just issued are 
A Grammar of Assent, The Idea of a 
University, and Apologia pro Vita 
Sua, with the remaining works 
promised at the rate of three or four 
volumes a year. All in all a wel- 
come project—in spite of its having 
become necessary through destruc- 
tion of the old plates by bombing. 

To review the writings of the great 
Cardinal after their acceptance 
during most of a century as among 
the most notable in English would 
be supererogative. Better some 
suggestion of the changes which 
these same writings played no small 
part in bringing about. 

You and I as Catholics may at 
times find the world not entirely to 
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our liking. Nonetheless we can 
vote, hold public office, engage in 
pursuits for which we think our- 
selves best fitted, say what we like, 
educate our children as Catholics 
albeit with some sacrifice—and all 
with scarcely a thought of what once 
would have been our disabilities. 
(I speak of England and, by close 
reference, of Catholics in the United 
States.) There were Penal Laws 
once, and few opportunities to hear 
Mass—even after a secret signal as 
to time and place had been given. 
We would have been compelled to 
dismount and sell for a nominal 
amount any horse we were riding if 
a non-Catholic took a fancy to it. 
We would have paid double taxes, 
seen informers paid a hundred 
pounds for denouncing us, been in- 
eligible to inherit property, barred 
from attending universities, cut off 
from any hope of public office, and 
heavily fined unless our children 
were baptized within ten days by a 
Protestant minister. These are a 
few of the disabilities to which we 
were subjected until somewhat re- 
lieved by the Relief Act of 1778 
and further relieved by the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act of 1829. 
Changes in the laws made a differ- 
ence before the courts; but there 
was little difference in the attitude 
of the non-Catholic majority of the 
people. After the passage of each 
law there were riotings and much de- 
struction. 

With the restoration of the hier- 
archy in 1850, however, some shift 
in public sentiment developed. 
Wiseman, Manning, Vaughan, Ulla- 
thorne slowly won a hearing for 
“The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” They, by the purity of their 


lives and of their intentions, to- 
gether with the example of their ad- 
herents, gradually made the English 
speaking world ever safer and more 
salutary for Catholics. Then in 
the 1860’s came Newman’s brilliant 
Apologia and wrung from at first a 
suspicious public so resplendent a 
triumph that even the great Glad- 
stone congratulated him in all 
hearty sincerity. Then by means of 
his lectures and his luminous writ- 
ings he continued to bring some de- 
gree of acceptance on the part of a 
society slow to change after the 
passage of three centuries of an- 
tagonism. When at last acknowl- 
edgment of his service came to him 
in the form of the Red Hat, even 
Punch hailed the event as a fitting 
tribute. 

For Newman it was as much as 
any other man who helped to work 
the change in attitude. So much 
has been wrought that what re- 
mains to work looms all too clearly. 
Catholic Action must go forward; 
it is the hope of a disordered world. 
Newman in new dress will have 
added power in what is to be done— 
and through the agency of a dis- 
tinguished scholar who is, ironically 
enough, a non-Catholic. 

GeorceE CARVER 


Tales from Ireland. Retold by 
Gerard Murphy, illustrated by 
Seamus MacNeill (Desmond & 
Stapleton, Buffalo, N. Y., 1947; 
pages 192; price $2.50). 


This collection of folk tales from 
the south of Ireland is entertaining; 
the narratives have life and variety, 
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providing new adventures for well- 
known fairy-tale personages, and 
new twists for their more familiar 
adventures. It is interesting to 
watch the Irish storytellers adapt- 
ing age-old themes to the life of their 
countryside. Cinderella, for ex- 
ample, becomes a peasant girl, 
Coat-of-Rushes; the prince appears 
at Mass instead of a ball; and the 
fairy godmother is an enchanted 
robin. 

But the best part of any story lies 
in the telling, and these stories, sad 
to say, are not well told. The Pref- 
ace informs us that they aim at 
speaking “‘in simple English such as 
children could appreciate.” But 
simplicity should not imply a sacri- 
fice of the qualities children appre- 
ciate most of all in story-telling— 
rhythm and drama. Miss Muffett 
has been popular for generations in 
spite of her mysterious curds and 
whey—to say nothing of the tuffet. 
The wooden clack of Mr. Murphy’s 
wording will be sensed by none more 
quickly than by children. 


As a matter of fact, the excuses in 
the Preface only make matters 
worse, because they might easily 
confuse the reader (if anyone took 
them seriously) as to the purpose of 
children’s books and the part the 
folk tales of Ireland could play in 
attaining it. Mr. Murphy makes 
this sweeping statement about Irish 
translations: “There is a certain 
eloquence and artistry in Irish and 
Scottish-Gaelic story-telling which 
cannot be reproduced in another 
language.” Well, it is no surprise 
that translations cannot fully repro- 
duce the qualities of the original; 
but Irish translators have been so 
unusually brilliant that their writ- 
ings form a special chapter in Eng- 
lish literature. Nowhere does Ge- 
rard Murphy show consciousness of 
this great heritage; and it is to be 
hoped that his poor performance 
will not discourage readers from 
going to earlier and far, far better 
translators of Gaelic tales—Carle- 
ton, Croker, Lady Wilde, Graves, 
Hyde, Stephens and Colum, to 
name but a scattered handful. 

His final claim that young readers 
“prefer straightforward narrative to 
conscious artistry” shows him in- 
volved in a misunderstanding shared 
by too many others who are in- 
terested in providing good books for 
children. Good, straightforward 


narrative is no unconscious, sham- 
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bling affair at all, but is itself a high 
peak of artistry; it is the art that 
conceals art, the outstanding 
achievement of a Homer or a Chau- 
cer. 

Compare a piece of Mr. Murphy’s 
“straightforward narrative” with 
that of a true storyteller and the dif- 
ference shines out. Padraic Colum, 
for example, has woven into a long 
narrative (The King of Ireland’s 
Son, Macmillan) many of the tales 
Mr. Murphy presents here. At one 
point the heroes of both are carried 
over land and sea by an enchanted 
horse. Here Mr. Colum describes 
part of the journey: 


The steed plunged into the 
water of the lake as if he had the 
strength of a dragon. He swam 
while there was light on the water 
and he swam while there was 
night on the water, and when the 
sun of the next day was a hand’s 
breadth above the lake he came 
to the Black Island. 


This is Mr. Murphy’s account: 
When it reached the deep 
water it swam; and it swam even 
more swiftly than it had galloped. 
All that day it swam eastward, 
and as night was falling, it landed 
on a rocky shore. 


The precision of that single phrase 
of Mr. Colum’s “‘a hand’s breadth 
above the lake” has power to re- 
create the faroff heroic world of 
which he is speaking—a world 
where time is measured not by the 
hands of a clock, but by movements 
in a broad sky. 

The reading of folk tales, with 
their vivid, flexible language, can 
be of great help to children in show- 
ing them how to express their own 
thoughts and feelings well. It can 
point the way toward putting into 
words the natural rhythm and vital- 
ity they too often keep for playing 
baseball or jumping rope. Un- 
fortunately, Tales from Ireland will 
be of little help in this good work. 


SIGHLE KENNEDY 


Silver Glade. By the Rev. W. Leo 
Murphy (The Society of the 
Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis., 
1947; pages 256). 


It is summer of 1939 in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Peg Connolly, “tall, 
blond and twenty-two,” is in love 
with Lou King, of whom she says, 
“He’s got a lot of wonderful quali- 
ties.” Peg and Lou want to get 





married. For 243 pages, their love 
is ill-starred, but they marry on 
page 244, receive the Holy Father’s 
blessing on page 256, and presum- 
ably are now living happily ever 
after. 

Their romance is complicated by 
parental opposition, social snob- 
bery, national prejudice, a lover’s 
quarrel, misunderstandings, several 
years of separation, international in- 
trigue, a Fascist spy plot, an at- 
tempted murder in a church, and 
World War II, in which Lou be- 
comes both naval hero and military 
government expert in Italy and Peg 
becomes a leader in the Canadian 
army nurse corps. Having survived 
all this, Peg’s love summons Lou 
back from death’s door. Wartime 
coincidence assembles nearly all the 
chief characters for their wedding, 
The intrigues and mysteries are ex- 
plained. All ends in sweetness and 
light. 

This is not a bad story, but neither 
is it a good novel. The characters 
are wooden. Chance and coinci- 
dence account for most of the con- 
flict, and much of the action. The 
writing is of the “honey and holy 
water” school—always pedestrian, 
sometimes marred by errors in 
simple grammar. The editing and 
proofreading could have been done 
more carefully. 

C. J. McNett 


Our Review Table 


Catholic Authors. Edited by Matthew 
Hoehn, O.S.B., B.L.S. Contemporary 
biographical sketches of 620 authors, com- 
prising some who have died since 1930, as 
well as those who are still living (St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J., 1948; pages 
xvii, 812; price $10). 


The Prayer Life of a Religious. By Rev. 
Peter A. Resch, S.M.,S.T.D. Meditations 
on the obligations of religious life (Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., New York, 1948; pages 
xxv, 665; price $6). 


Pastoral Spanish. By Alphonse Simon, 
O.M.I1., with a Foreword by the Most 
Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D., Archbishop 
of San Antonio. Second edition of the 
volume, containing a short Spanish gram- 
mar, pastoral conversations on the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and ordi- 
nary parish work, and a complete explana- 
tion of the catechism (Standard Printing 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., 1947; pages 
xxiii, 551, with Ecclesiastical Vocabulary, 
Grammatical Index, and Homiletic Index; 
price $3). 
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People in Literature. By Luella B. Cook, 
Walter Loban, and Ruth M. Stauffer. 
Tenth grade volume of the Pageant of 
Literature series, designed to give form, 
substance and purpose to the literature 
course in the grade (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc., New York, 1948; pages xvi, 682, 
with Index of Titles and Index of Authors; 
price $2.92). 


Handbook of English. By John E. Warriner. 
A basic teaching text for ninth and tenth 
grade classes (The English Workshop 
Series, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York, 1948; pages xiii, 498 with Index; 
price $1.60). 


The School of the Cross. By Rev. A. Kane, 
with an Introduction by Monsignor Hugh 
T. Henry. A compassionate study of the 
sufferings of Christ, the Man of Sorrows 
(The Declan X. McMullen Co., New York, 
1947; pages 144; price $2). 


The Bible and Early Man. By Humphrey 
J. T. Johnson. Father Johnson endeavors 
to answer the question as to how with the 
aid of science we should understand those 
chapters of Genesis which recount the 
early periods of human history (The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., New York, 
1948; pages ix, 159; price $2.25). 


With Love, Peter. By Christopher Hollis. 


What looks like and is a batch of letters and 
a bookful of assorted sentiments, and does 







genius of the highest order. 
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WHAT ROCKNE GAVE TO EDUCATION . . . 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
| but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teaching 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must teach 
so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of WARP’S 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in imparting the 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read about 
how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your classes for 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


not look like but is a novel (The Declan X. 
McMullen Co., Inc., New York, 1948; 
pages 221; price $2.50). 


The Great Tradition: The Democratic Idea. 
By Jerome G. Kerwin. Fenwick lectures 
at Holy Cross College (The Declan X. 
McMullen Co., Inc., New York, 1948; 
pages 91; price $1.50). 


Eucharistic Retreats. By Blessed Peter 
Julien Eymard, translated from the 
French by Clara Morris Rumball. Four 
retreats by the founder of the Fathers of 
the Blessed Sacrament (The Sentinel 
Press, New York 1947; pages xvi, 336; 
price $1.75). 


Saint Margaret of Cortona. By Francois 
Mauriac, translated from the French by 
Bernard Frechtman. The biography of a 
soul purified by penance (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1948; pages xii, 231; 
price $3). 


Art and Faith. Letters between Jacques 
Maritain and Jean Cocteau, translated 
from the French by John Coleman (Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1948; 
pages 138 with Index; price $2.75). 


Modern School Geometry: New Edition. By 
John R. Clark and Rolland R. Smith, 
with the codperation of Raleigh Schorling. 
An extensive revision to prevent difficul- 
ties by anticipating them and to make 
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the study easier for the student (World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
1948; pages xii, 436 with Index). 


A Survey of Catholic Weakness. With an in- 
troduction and a plan by Monsignor 
Ligutti. This book answers questions on 
the strength and the weakness of the 
Church in rural districts, and gives infor- 
mation on each diocese in the country and 
comments (The National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, Des Moines, Ia., 1948; 
pages 61, paper; price $1). 


Guidance Talks to Teachers. By S.A. 
Hamrin, Ph.D. A book in non-tech- 
nical language for teachers who are con- 
cerned with their growing guidance re- 
sponsibilities (McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, IIl., 1947; pages 249 with 
Index; price $3.00). 


Communications 


Feminism in Our Catholic 
Schools 


“Feminism pervades even the 
Catholic schools.” So __ states 
Brother Basil, F.S.C., in his article 
“Our Catholic Schools and the Spirit 
of Christ,” published in THe Catuo- 
tic Epucator for December, 1947. 
Brother Basil says in part: 
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That feminism pervades even the 
Catholic schools is a self-evident 
fact. Feminism is based on false 
biology and worse psychology. . . . 

. . » The educational deductions 
are evident: (a) to give to adoles- 
cent boys and girls the same physi- 
cal and mental education is detri- 
mental to both and great in fatal 
results, . . . (b) to place adolescent 
boys under feminine teachers is to 
sacrifice both to the modern idol of 
feminism ... Catholic America 
does not conform to the encyclical on 
“The Christian Education of Youth,” 
which explicitly says: “False also, 
and harmful to Christian education 
is the so-called method of coedu- 
cation.” 


The argument has been advanced 
to him, Brother Basil states, that 


Catholics in the United States are 
too poor to provide separate schools 
for boys and girls. The example of 
many poorer countries is a con- 
vincing rebuttal of our excuse for 
feminism in our schools. 


An Irritating Word 


Exactly what Brother Basil means 
by “feminism” is not quite clear. 
To say the least it is an irritating 
word when applied to our teaching 
staff of Sisters. One gets the im- 
pression that an adolescent boy ex- 
posed to the influences of coeduca- 
tion in a Catholic Sister’s classroom 
has destroyed within him the virility 
which Cardinal Mercier defines as a 
virtue distinctly masculine whereby 
a man may acquire facility in sub- 
jecting his emotions to right reason, 
and controlled by his will. The 
exact opposite is the truth. Hun- 
dreds of Catholic laymen—doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, priests, profes- 
sors, tradesmen, business men, mem- 
bers of police and fire departments, 
soldiers, sailors and marines—gradu- 
ates of Catholic coeducational high 
schools, would support me in that 
statement. And with laughter. 
God help us! Too many of us have 
sacrificed on the altar of discipline 
whatever sweet, lovable, feminine 
charm God may have given us as an 
endowment. 


Separate Schools Impossible 


The Catholic Church in the 
United States is too poor, and will 
be too poor for a long time to come 
to maintain separate diocesan or 
parochial high schools for its boys 
and girls. The ideal set forth in the 
encyclical on “The Christian Educa- 
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tion of Youth” is a goal toward 
which we are striving. There is no 
basis of comparison between our 
program of education and that of 
the European countries even before 
the war. We have a nation-wide 
law, which is strictly enforced, that 
all children between the ages of six 
and eighteen years must be in daily 
attendance at school. We receive 
neither federal nor state financial 
aid to assist us with our burden. 
On the contrary ours is a double load 
including our quota of taxation for 
the public high schools. It is said 
that eighty-five per cent of our 
Catholic population lives east of the 
Mississippi River. Approximately 
eighty-two per cent of these live in 
the large cities. According to the 
Catholic Directory, whose school 
statistics cannot be reliable because 
no two dioceses conform to a definite 
pattern, we find that the Archdio- 
cese of New York has 7,820 boys in 
boys’ high schools; Philadelphia has 
15,071; Cincinnati has 5,633; Den- 
ver, 1,375; Cleveland has 4,636; 
many other dioceses, such as Sante 
Fe, include grade school enrollments 
with high school enrollments, mak- 
ing an accurate estimate impossible. 
In many of the large cities and in 
most of the smaller towns the Catho- 
lic high schools have to be coeduca- 
tional. The buildings are inade- 
quate, the equipment is meagre. 
The wonder is that parents send 
their children to us at all when just 
around the corner is the million 
dollar public high school with all 
its attractions. We cannot be ac- 
cused of “sensualism.” At least in 
school our youth is being trained in 
the spirit of penance and mortifica- 
tion. 


Men Shun Teaching 


It has never been in the American 
tradition for men to seek teaching as 
a profession. This is unfortunate. 
The National Educational Associa- 
tion convention held at Cincinnati 
this past year strongly urged a 
movement for higher _ salaries 
throughout the country to attract 
men into the profession of teaching. 
They admitted that the salary 
should be for the “job content” and 
not depend upon sex; but the fact 
remains: Men will not enter a pro- 
fession where the salary is so small 
in proportion to the “job content.” 
Among the Catholics, boys are 
attracted to the priesthood. Few 


boys are interested in becoming. 


Catholic Brothers. Even if we did 
have the buildings fully equipped, 
where are the men teachers to come 
from? Within the past ten years 
the Catholics of the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, maintained by vote a 
public school board of which five 
out of seven of the members were 
representative Catholic men. The 
late Rev. W. Scullen, D.D., who was 
the main factor in lining up the 
Catholic vote for the school elec- 
tions can be quoted as stating: 
“When we did succeed in having a 
school board favorable to the Catho- 
lic position, we could not find Catho- 
lic laymen in the entire city with 
sufficient professional training to be 
placed in key administrative posi- 
tions in the school system, not even 
principals of high schools.” 


Athletics a Means 


The athletic program in our 
Catholic parochial high schools is a 
means—not an end. We have to 
attract the boys away from that 
million dollar public high school in 
the next block, and give them some- 
thing to compensate for the shabby 
surroundings in school. If receiv- 
ing Holy Communion in a group to- 
gether at Mass on the morning of a 
“big” game, and visiting Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament after a 
defeat as crushing as if Notre Dame 
had been “snowed under” by Army 
is “athleticism” or the “pagan 
deification of the physical athlete,” 
then make the most of it. 

Let us be concerned rather with 
the 750,000 Catholic boys and girls 
who do not attend Catholic high 
schools and who are daily exposed to 
all the paganism and materialism 
and godlessness of our public schools. 
Let us not call “evil” the influence 
of the Catholic Sisters in the paro- 
chial coeducational high schools. 
Very evidently the bishops do not 
consider the teaching Sisters as 
embodying the “evil of feminism” 
in the Catholic schools. Rather 
their attitude is one of sincere grati- 
tude to the Sisters who are willing 
to undertake and carry on a gruel- 
ling task in the education of adoles- 
cent boys. To the work of the 
Sisters in the schools is attributed 
much of the splendid virility which 
characterizes the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 

Sister Rarakt, S.C., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Visual Education 


By Rr. Rev. Msor. J. M. Wore, Px.D., S.T.D. 
Director of Visual Education, Archdiocese of Dubuque, Cor. Eleventh 
and Bluff Sts., Dubuque, Iowa 


HE Chinese say that a picture is as effective in the 
teaching process as a thousand words. Educators 
agree that between eighty and ninety per cent of the 
ideas which the young acquire come through the eyes. 
Of course, the other senses have their importance in the 
several ways, but the accurate meaning of words and 
realities are best conveyed through sight. So the 
statement has often been made regarding natural and 
even supernatural occurrences, “Seeing is believing.” 
There is an axiom of scholastic philosophy that 
“there is nothing in the intellect, which was not first in 
the senses.” So the teachers of all the ages have aimed 
to present knowledge as far as possible through definite 
and accurate sense impressions. These were generally 
given through the objects studied either in their reali- 
ties or through pictures of them made by the best art 
reproductive mediums of the time. 


Classroom Usually Equipped 


The modern classroom is usually well equipped with 
visual aids of the several kinds. These are wisely 
selected to illustrate the content of each subject and on 
the grade level. Photography and the art of printing 
have made such advancement in recent decades that all 
such materials are now easily and reasonably obtained, 
so that no school need be without them. 

Recent years have witnessed the introduction of 
sound ‘“‘movies”’ and slides into the field of illustrative 
mediums to help the educative process. Many, many 
schools, not only the largest but many of the smaller 
ones, have acquired sound “movie” projectors as a part 
of their equipment. The former visual mediums had 
come into competition with the new, and the young be- 
gan to inquire why the school could not introduce more 
up-to-date visual aids. 

The producers of such instructional materials were 
soon alerted and cast about very effectively and some- 
times ingeniously for the several types of pictures that 
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would meet the new processes. Industrial concerns 
invested large sums to create pictures that would not 
only advertise their products but give them educational 
value. They submerged the advertisement as much as 
possible and made the films very attractive and instruc- 
tive in the areas of economic geography, history, and 
science. 

This development gave the cue to others to create 
definite educative films in the several areas. The 
university faculties generously codperated and de- 
veloped libraries of copies of all the films that could be 
purchased, or rented, or loaned to schools in the area for 
a definite time, on the basis of the cost of transportation 
charges. 


Dubuque Began about 12 Years Ago 


In the Archdiocese of Dubuque we began to promote 
the use of these visual aids about twelve years ago in a 
few schools that could be persuaded to purchase pro- 
jectors. The film catalogues of the several agencies 
then giving service in this field were studied and cards 
were made listing the more desirable ones. Each 
teacher studied the suitability of the films for the con- 
tent of the courses given. The cards for the selected 
films were then dated for the time the particular films 
were to be used. 

Cards were sent in August to the several agencies re- 
questing the reservation of the specific film for the defi- 
nite date. As the responses were received by the school, 
a recheck was made, and when the agency could not re- 
lease the film on the date given, another was entered on 
the permanent file cards. Thus each teacher knew the 
date on which each film might be used, and prepared 
the students accordingly to get the best educative re- 
sults. 

At first the majority were inclined to regard films as a 
medium of amusement or at best entertainment. From 
the experience of years with “movie children” came the 
conviction that they were passive regarding the con- 
scious effects of pictures and received little or no per- 
manent impressions and educational results. The 
priests and Sisters interested in the program, however, 
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soon helped to devise a truly psychological attitude 
towards the value of the new medium as an educative 
instrument, deserving of the use of valuable school 
time. 

The technique for the use of educational films is still 
in a rather primitive state with many teachers, but 
during the years, through conferences, we have de- 
veloped many specialists amongst the priests and Sisters 
in our schools, so that now the schools regard the films 
as an invaluable aid. Whilst the teachers are using 
them they are fully aware that the proper educative use 
is not an easy one, They must not only know the in- 
structional content of each film, but prepare mimeo- 
graphed question sheets, so that the information ac- 
quired may supplement the materials in the respective 
texts and the standard reference works. 

Whilst expanding the use of distinctly secular films, 
we have also informed the schools regarding the best in 
the religious field. These are usually hard to secure 
and rather expensive. Many producers of such films 
are seemingly interested only in the financial returns. 
There appears a change for the better and soon we 
shall have such productions as may be compared 
with the general levels of excellence of the educational 
films. 


Film Library Established in 1940 


In 1940 the Bureau of Education established a film 
library for the schools in the city of Dubuque. It was 
called the Schoo! Film Library Coéperative, with 16 
members. The library was made up of 50 films. These 
were carefully selected by a committee of teachers who 
were familiar with the themes of the films and the 
grades in which they could be used with educative 
results. 

With only fifty films in the library it was difficult to 
satisfy every one of the members, because most of the 
subjects were treated on an elementary grade level. 
To meet some of the elements of the problem the 
Bureau drafted a schedule early in September allocating 
certain films for each institution during the school year. 
Messengers from the schools cleared their films each 
Saturday through the Bureau, so that the faculties of 
the schools might preview them on Saturday and/or 
Sunday afternoons, and each teacher might specify the 
film, or films, that would be helpful in the classroom pro- 
gram. As far as possible each school used a special 
room, called the visual education room, in which the 
projector is located permanently. 


Joint Film Library Cooperative Formed 


This program stimulated interest in the use of visual 
aids amongst all the teachers in the schools of the city. 
Conferences were held with the superintendent of the 
public schools, which resulted in mutual arrangements 
for the establishment in 1943 of a Joint Film Library 
Coéperative supported by the school board and the 
Bureau of Education. 
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The Board of Education very agreeably approved the 
use of the Central School as a film repository and 
authorized the purchase of cabinets to house the films. 
The superintendent selected a capable teacher in the 
field of visual education as the director of the library. 

The Board had designated school funds for the pur- 
chase of films and the Bureau placed its films in the re- 
pository. Service clubs also designated funds for the 
purchase of the best citizenship films that were avail- 
able. The repository became the center to which all 
films were directed and from which they could be pro- 
cured by any public group in the city. 

There are now some 210 educational films in the li- 
brary and the number is being increased annually. The 
director provides a mimeographed catalogue of the 
films for each school, revised from time to time so that it 
may always include the latest accessions. The teachers 
have become quite familiar with the list so that their 
selections may be made with the greatest profit to all. 

There is a weekly clearance of the films at the reposi- 
tory so that schools find: little difficulty in getting the 
subjects they want. The films are returned to the re- 
pository on Friday evening and new subjects are pro- 
cured by each school on Monday morning. On Satur- 
day the films are checked so that any impairments may 
be discovered before any great damage isdone. It is the 
policy of the directors of the codperative to loan any 
film desired to local groups who plan to use them for 
community and educative purposes. 


Opinion is that Usual Problems are Solved 


We feel that the usual problems of a film library have 
been solved by this system. Thus far there has been 
no friction between the school systems and the teachers 
are unanimous in their satisfaction, approval, and ex- 
pressions of commendation. Of course, the Board pays 
for the accessions it makes to the library from public- 
school funds, whilst the Bureau must assess a member- 
ship fee on the basis of rent-own. The membership fee 
is quite nominal in view of the great variety and large 
number of films from which the schools may select. 

A great number of the religious denominations are 
appropriating large sums for the production of religious 
films to be used by their congregations and Sunday 
schools. The Bureau of Education hopes as soon as the 
time is opportune to establish a film codperative which 
will be devoted to the release of religious films. The 
Church is the historical specialist in the realm of the 
visual for educative purposes. The visual medium was 
used in the catacombs and in all her churches as her 
missionaries carried the message of Jesus to the utmost 
parts of the earth. 


Visual Aids in Teaching Religion 


The religious teachers are striving with their best 
zeal and alert minds to relate the visual to religious sub- 
jects, so that lasting and intensive appeals may be made 
to young hearts and minds. It must always be ob- 
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TwoeMe%eries 


of Catholic Educational Recordings 


for Schools, Novitiates, Seminaries, 
Hospitals and Parish Societies 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 








Inspiring . . . fascinating .. . 


sacrifices and triumphs of the Saints. 

1. ST. FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI 

2. ST. ISAAC JOGUES 

3. ST. HELEN 

4. ST. THOMAS MORE 

5. ST. TERESA OF THE CHILD JESUS 

6. ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

7. ST. MONICA 

8. ST. JOHN BOSCO 

9, ST. PHILIP NERI 

10. ST. STANISLAUS KOSTKA 

11. ST. ROSE OF LIMA 

12. ST. PATRICK 

13. ST. JOHN VIANNEY, CURE OF ARS 
14. ST. JOAN OF ARC 

15. OUR LADY OF FATIMA (EPISODE 1) 


Lives of the Saints 
Approved by the Audio Visual 
Committee of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association. 





Faith and Freedom Stories 


Approved by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of The Cath- 
olic University of America. 


NIHIL OBSTAT 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Malachy P. Foley 
Feb. 9, 1948 Mundelein, Ill. 


IMPRIMATUR 


His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
Archbishop of Chicago Feb. 9, 1948 


Every Catholic school needs and can afford these 
new dramatic recordings to vitalize the teaching 
of Religion, English, Social Studies and other sub- 
jects. Each series consists of eight double-faced, 
16-inch transcription records. Records are played 
at 3344 rpm, giving a 15-minute story. Teaching 


notes accompany each story. 


Write to Dept. 100-E for complete details 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT () 


RCA VICTOR #2 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, WN. J. 


r----------g 
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absorbing 
.. . dramatized stories of the great lives, 


16. OUR LADY OF FATIMA (EPISODE I!) 










“FAITH AND FREEDOM” STORIES 


A pre age: library of dramatized stories 
“20 a masterpiece of thrilling narration, 
A stimulating collection, thoroughly C i 
in spirit. ee 
EIGHTH GRADE 
kK NORTH ATLANTIC TESTAMENT 
Thrilling life Story of Fr. John Washing- 
nn two Protestant and One Jewish oe: 
ain, who gave up their life jackets to 
save the lives of 4 Gi's, 
= yn JUBILEE 
e sto f i i 
oat oF parish life and love of 
3. HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING 
A splendid Christmas Story. 
4, — DAY WILL COME 
le story of a young boy wh 
meaning of Social ietiia. zene 
SEVENTH GRADE 
5. THE LEXINGTON 
et the EEXNGTON, demonstrating 
gvard our liberties, 
6. A OWATOMI JOURNEY 
n Indian maid lear 3 th i 
. Blessed Virgin in aot er 
- JASMINE AND GENERAL JACKSON 
The Battle of New Orleans. 
8. PARISH IN THE WILDERNESS 
A story of Father 
among early settlers, 


SIXTH GRADE 
>. oe OF GLORY 
‘Ow the Polish 
10. SANCTUARY eee 
The meani i 
een eaning of Sanctuary in the Middle 
Il. — OF CANTERBURY 
e story of A i 
tho ane ee Langton and 
FIFTH GRADE 
12. SAILS FOR MANOEL SILVA 


Blessing of th i 

pr oe fishing fleet at Gloucester 

13. wonee oa AT THE FAIR and THEY 
onsen THEY SANG AND THEY 







Gallitzin’s mission 








ed Christendom, 














Stories of rural life in America, 
FOURTH GRADE 


14, THE FAIRY CROSSES OF VIRGINIA 
ane in the lives of John Smith 
ad ‘Ocahontas and the early settlers, , 
: oe FOR CHRISTMAS 
a 
hac ora ae Christmas, 
An adventure 






Story of a pioneer boy, 





RCA VICTOR 
2-SPEED 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER 


A portable, all-purpose transcription turntable—accom- 
modates all records and transcriptions up to and in- 
cluding 16-inch recordings. Plays at 331% rpm (required 
for Catholic Educational Recordings) and at 78 rpm 
(for standard records). Superb reproduction—easy to 
operate—weighs less than 30 pounds. 
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served, however, that not all religious truths can or may 
be taught by the inductive method. The Church re- 
ceived the deposit of faith through the revealed word of 
Jesus. The faithful accept it as given from above and 
by the divine teaching authority of the Church. 

In teaching religion both faith and reason have their 
réles, in which reason prepares for faith and faith digni- 
fies reason. “‘...no man can come to me unless it be 
given him by my Father” (John 6, 66). Thus teachers 
using visual aids in teaching religion must always tell the 
young that neither the pictures nor the interpretations 
can bring them to God. They may bring them nearer 
but not ¢o Him. 


Urged Faculty Moderator 


From the beginning I have urged the schools to 
appoint a member of the faculty to act as moderator of 





visual education, so that this area of instruction may be 
effectively codrdinated. The moderator should attend 
conferences and become thoroughly acquainted with 
the materials which the many agencies supply so that she 
may make them known to the several teachers. 

In discussing the reactions of the students with them 
I found that they were using words accurately, and with 
a very definite content. When they met me on the 
street they usually asked, ‘“When are you going to give 
us more pictures?” I have long been deeply concerned 
about the moral values in the use of the visual aids in 
education, because the process is related to reality; it 
brings the world as far as possible into the classroom. 
A conscious effort to use words accurately in relation 
to things and occurrences develops a more moral mind 


than if they are used by pupils as a result of mere 
hearsay. 


Audio-Visual News 


C.V.E. Announces ‘‘The Altar Boy’’ 


Catholic Visual Education, Inc., has announced a new slidefilm, 
The Altar Boy, which makes a prospective altar boy’s task of memoriz- 
ing his part in assisting at Holy Mass both easier and more enjoyable. 
It was written by Jack Sparling and John Talbot, under the direction 
of the Rev. James V. Rosica, with the codperation of Antoinette 
Walker, art director of C. V. E. 

Father Rosica was careful to overlook no detail in his effort to make 
the picture a worth-while visual textbook, with the correct and com- 
plete rubrics to be observed by the altar boy. The film shows all the 
vestments worn by “Father Paul” and every movement made by 
“Tommy” in serving the priest. 

The producers feel that The Altar Boy, which is a step-by-step 
presentation, will help to make the altar boy realize that his service at 
the altar of the King of kings is a real and beneficial privilege. They 
believe also that it will save time in training, make the period of train- 
ing more interesting, and encourage more boys to assume the duty of 
serving at the altar. 

Charles V. Martignoni, director of Catholic Visual Education, Inc., 
states that instructors of altar boys have expressed approval of the 
script. He believes also that the film will find wide use, because it 
gives a graphic portrayal of the ritual of Holy Mass, which will inspire 
a greater degree of reverence and appreciation of the privilege of 
assisting at the sacrifice. He feels that it will find a place in many 
film libraries. (S 16) 


New Coronet Films 


Increasing the scope of its library in home economics, basic study 
skills, language arts and business education, Coronet Instructional 
Films has just completed these five new films (each available by pur- 
chase or lease purchase for $90 in color and $45 in black and white, or 
from lending libraries) : 

What is Cloth? (one reel, sound, color or black and white). In this 
film, by watching and listening to a mother teach her daughter, 
Nancy, about cloth, students learn the practical facts about fibers, 
yarns, and weaves. Through mother’s simple home tests they 
learn to recognize basic types of cloth and, with the aid of Coronet’s 
high magnification photography, they can actually see the scientific 
basis for firmness of weave, durability, luster, heat conductivity, 
cleanliness, and washability of fabrics. For senior high school stu- 
dents and adults. 

Yarn and Cloth Construction (one reel, sound, color or black-and- 
white). Brings the carding board, the spinning wheel, and the hand 
loom right into the classroom to demonstrate the processes of con- 
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verting raw fibers into woven cloth. High magnification photog- 
raphy of each process makes it possible for students to see otherwise 
invisible details of cloth construction. For senior high school stu- 
dents and adults. 

Choosing Books to Read (one reel, sound, color or black and white). 
The story of books to provide knowledge, provoke tears or laughter, 
the great books of man’s ideas and hopes, and the technical volumes 
filled with charts and diagrams. For junior and senior high school 
students. 

Do Words Ever Fool You? (one reel, sound, color or black and 
white). Strikes at the very essence of word usage, clarity, and 
singleness of purpose. Not only does this film show intermediate 
and junior high school students the nature of the danger of word 
trickery through a simple story, but graphically outlines things which 
every student can do to prevent word confusion. 

What is Business? (one reel, sound, color or black and white). This 
film gives students a view of business in the world around them. It 
produces mother’s pen, the bread on the breakfast table, and the pop- 
up toaster into which the bread goes. With familiar objects such as 
these, students at the junior high through adult level are introduced 
to the production, distribution, and service phases of business which, 
motivated by profit, satisfy demand. 

Coronet recently completed three new physical science productions 
and one new filmin mathematics. They are: 

Introduction to Electricity (one reel, sound, color or black and 
white). Opens students’ eyes to electricity’s magic properties, yet 
makes its principles concrete and simple. In a novel finale, the cam- 
era shows the maze of intricate equipment used in shooting this very 
film, indelibly to impress intermediate or junior high school students 
with electricity’s réle in every phase of present-day living. 

The Nature of Sound (one reel, sound, color or black and white). 
Teaches sound with sound, illustrated, animated, and in motion. A 
radio amateur shows junior and senior high school students sound’s 
picture on his oscilloscope. 

The Sounds of Music (one reel, sound, color or black and white). 
Clearly presents the characteristics of musical sound on a tour of a 
music shop. This lucid explanation of the magnificent sounds of 
music is designed for junior and senior high school students in both 
music and physics classes. 

The Language of Graphs (1'/, reels, sound, color or black and white). 
Illustrates how clearly graphs can sum up a situation by showing boys 
and girls considering the financial and circulation problems of their 
school newspaper with bar, line, circle, and equation graphs to picture 
relationships and make comparisons. Shots of interesting graphs 

(Continued on page 478) 
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(6 mm Sound Pictures can help your church 
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Rapidly growing 16mm. sound film libra- 
ries present a rich opportunity to all church 
leaders. For here is a proven aid to religious 
teachings, a tested method for enlarging 
the church's services to the community. 
In thousands of churches, schools, uni- 
versities, libraries, government agencies— 
Ampro 16mm. sound projectors have dem- 
onstrated for many years their ability to 
deliver excellent projection 

ge . consistently. That means bril- 
liantly clear pictures, natural, 
enjoyable tone quality and un- 
usual simplicity of operation. 
But technical superiority is 
only a part of the story. Into 
each Ampro projector is built 
20 years of experience. That 
assures you extra quality, 
longer service and better performance. Prove 
this to yourself! Before selecting your 16mm. 
sound projector—ask your Ampro dealer 
for a demonstration of the latest Ampro 
“Premier-20”. Look—listen—remember Am- 
pro’s remarkable record—and then decide! 





ry 


Send for FREE Circular 


On Amprosound “Premier-20” 
giving full specifications and 
prices. If you are interested in 
sound motion pictures send 10c 
for 16-page booklet, ‘“The Amaz- 
ing Story st Sound Motion Pictures.” It dramatically 
illustrates the various steps in the recording and repro- 
jucing of sound on film. 












#Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 1 AMPRO CORPORATION 
AMPROSLIDE MODEL | 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
30-D for filmstrips | 5 ae send > — a ~_ full details about 
” ” slides. the Amprosound ‘‘Premier-20°' Projector. 
adres | 1 enclose 10c [] for a copy of the illustrated booklet, 
Offers extra bril- | **The Amazing Story of Sound Motion Pictures."’ 
liant illumination, | am also interested in 
split-second inter- | () Amproslide Model ‘'30-D"' Projector 
changeability from 
slides to filmstrips TT . Name leila 
and back — simplified, EQUIPME 
quick threading for PRECISION CINE | ieee 


filmstrips — and simpler 


; A General Precision | City sae 
oe operating and Equipment Corporation Subsidiary | 





State 


' 
THE AMPRO CORPORATION * 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois In Canada: Telephoto Industries Limited, 1195 Bay Street, Toronto 
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She measure of woth 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 
ligion. 

Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods... not books originally 


written for public schools and dressed up to appeal to 
Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost 
you more to buy them. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


KR LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





“Both Must Profit” 


No transaction is profitable unless both buyer and seller 
profit. This does not necessarily refer to monetary gain. 
It is concerned with those deeper satisfactions which always 
ensue when a buyer sincerely feels that he has purchased 
genuine quality at the right price from the right source. At 
Church Arts we carry diversified stocks of many “hard-to- 
find”’ liturgical requisites. We offer them to the Reverend 
Clergy and Religious secure in the faith that they represent 


the finest values the market affords. 


SACRED VESTMENTS TRIMMINGS BENGALINE BROCADES 


VESTMENT FABRICS ALTAR DRAPERIES SATIN DAMASKS 





Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 434) 


Sister M. Imelda, O.S.F. 


Sister M. Imelda teaches in St. Procop 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. She attended 
the college of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill., Sisters’ 
College (now St. John’s College), Cleveland, 
Carroll University, Cleveland, and De Paul 
University, Chicago (A.B.). Sister, who has 
been moderator of the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin for twenty- 
two years, has also contributed to The 
Catholic School Educator. 


Sister Mary Gerard Majella, S.S.N.D. 


Sister M. Gerard Majella, who teaches 
biology and chemistry at Holy Angels 
Academy, Fort Lee, N. J., is no stranger 
to our readers, who will recall her previous 
articles. This month she explains that 
“Religion Must Inspire Science.” Sister 
received her B.A. from the College of 
Notre Dame, of Maryland, also her M.S., 
majoring in biology. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, A.M., 
Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Monsignor Glenn, rector of and profes- 
sor of philosophy at St. Charles Borromeo 
College, Columbus, Ohio, continues his 
series on ethics, treating the norms of 
human acts this month. 


Sister Mary Aquin, I.H.M., M.A. 


Sister Mary Aquin concludes her series 
on “‘Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old 
Drama” with “Benedict XV—Modern 
Marian Pontiff.” She is professor of 
English at Marygrove College, Detroit, 
of which she is an alumna (A.B.). 


Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D, 


Dr. Quigley, superintendent of Catholic 
schools in Pittsburgh, concludes his series 
on health education, which began in our 
issue of November, 1947. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. M. Wolfe, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. 


Monsignor Wolfe, distinguished Catholic 
educator, now superintendent of schools 
and director of visual education in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa, is also 
known to our readers for his previous con- 
tributions to THe Catuotic Epucator. 
He was educated in the parochial and 
secondary schools at Waterloo, Ia., St. 
Joseph (now Loras) College, Dubuque, 
American College at Rome (S.T.D.), and 
the Athenaeum of St. Thomas College in 
Rome (Ph.D.). He did postgraduate work 
at Chicago and Harvard. He was pro- 
fessor of Latin, Greek and mathematics at 
Loras College, then chancellor and pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and professor of 
moral theology and canon law and psy- 
chology of religion at St. Paul Seminary 
in St. Paul. He has been superintendent 
of schools in Dubuque since 1923. 
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. . worn by students in leading 
Elementary, High Schools, and 
_ Academies throughout the country. 


. . expressly designed to meet 
the highest standards 
of decency and modesty. 


. . proper fit and generous 
allowance for growth assured 
by years of experience 

in outfitting growing girls. 

. . best obtainable fabrics, 
selected and tested to 
withstand a maximum of wear 
and tear, and to retain 

their fine, fresh appearance. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


aaah be: 


OUTFITTING CO 


RTLtL Ti BALE fee 





ANY TEACHER CAN TEACH MUSIC 
with SONG BOOKS With A Plan 


A Few Minutes A Day Accomplish Wonders 


Teachers report amaz me results—100 pe cent improvement. Keep your mutts ote jm 


progressive. Write today for Free | 
° = ae tun teate es ison 


and tw 
“i Two Pasig ve 2 pooree Fun Fun on, (Uniton Treble). . 
wt ht i Reding fan (Sop Fun (Soprano, 


° oe A. 3. 5 Sie in a 
. Fo Pat Sight Re Re a -B.) 
® Sight Reading Fun for hanged Voice, (Unison, 2,3,4-part) 50¢ each 
Postpaid — 30 or more copies — 10% discount 
Manufacturers of ‘the Symphonet,"’ a musical opportunity for every child. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
2821 N. 9th St. 


ion on these new and outstanding book: 


| NEW SLIDE FILM RELEASE 
aan eae 


No. 3 THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS 
38 frames of Good Sound Catholic Teaching 
In full colors—Simplicity of Text 
Beautifully Visualized 35mm strip 
Price $5.00 


ORDER TO OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR TO: 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


149 Bleecker Street 
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Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


New York 12, N. Y. 


GOOD FUN AND 
GOOD SENSE 


HOW TO ENJOY POETRY 
by Robert Farren 


We envy both the students and the teachers who 
use this book—Mr. Farren really does enjoy poetry, 
with the gusto of a small boy eating ice-cream; and 
his delight is highly infectious—only a student with 
maximum resistance will fail to catch it. There are 
about 100 poems in the book by way of illus- 
tration, as lovely an anthology as you — 

.00 


THE HUMAN WISDOM OF 
ST. THOMAS 


Arranged by Josef Pieper 


Selections from St. Thomas's writings on everything 
except theology, arranged to give a bird's eye view 
of his thought on subjects ranging from the creation 
of the world to the naughtiness of children (with 
which he seems to sympathise!). An excellent intro- 
duction to St. Thomas—and we believe those who 
already know him well will also be grateful for 
having so much of him in.a book of a size to read 
in buses. $2.00 


Do you get the ‘newspaper’ we publish every two 
months or so, Sheed and Ward's OWN TRUMPET? 
The current issue describes these two books more 
fully than there is room to do here, and also gives 
news of books to come, reviews of recent books, 
notes about authors, verses and pictures—it comes 
free, and if you think your class would like it they 
can have up to 50 copies free, too. All you need 
do is let us know how many you want. 


Msgr. Ronald Knox's translation of THE OLD 
TESTAMENT will appear in two volumes: the first 
will be published this Fall. It will be in the same 
format as the regular edition of Msgr. Knox's New 
Testament, but a good deal thicker—over 900 pages 
instead of 573. Advance orders for this first volume 
will be billed at the price at which we hope to 
publish it, $6.00, even if we are obliged to increase 
this on publication. If you order it now, you will 
be sure of getting it at this price, and you will also 
help us to know how large an edition to print. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 





THE LIGHTER WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


Theatre -in-a- Suctease 


lémm. SOUND PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
B13 33) ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 


AC-T-l- be me cis Tt 
vane at ONLY iY bg 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec 
tor in the lowest price field ars 
DeVry “BANTAM 
tae ea 


is a truly champion 
750-1000 watt 
thrilling life-like sound! 


Brilliant 
Ti aatials tated) 
See it and be convinced 


EK Oo. 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE CHICAGO 14, ILL 


Oa BS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
fr 6CHOIR GOWNS 


1912 


StS ee Se) Ee 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK I8, N-Y- 
ee cme RN 





PICTURE POST CARDS 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos 


Create Greater Interest in Your Church, School and 
institutional activities with beautiful ARTVUE 
Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES are inexpensive. 
Treasured by All 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER CE 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 474) 


from foreign countries emphasize the univer- 
sality of this forceful picture method of com- 
munication. For students from the inter- 
mediate through college level, as well as for 
(S 17) 


teacher training groups. 
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Teaching Notes Implement RCA 
Victor Catholic Recordings 

The “distinct educational value” which a 
leading Catholic educator ascribed to the two 
new series of RCA Victor Catholic educa- 
tional recordings is augmented by compre- 
hensive teaching notes accompanying each 
set of the transcriptions, according to the 
RCA Victor educational sales department. 
The commendation of the series, ““The Lives 
of the Saints” and “Faith and Freedom 
Stories,” was expressed by Father Francis 
Eckholt, O.F.M., moderator of the Seraphic 
Society for Vocation, St. Joseph Seminary, 
Westmont, Ill. 

The teaching notes bear the imprimatur of 
His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archtishop of Chicago. 

Developed to aid and vitalize the teaching 
of religion, history, English, social studies, 
and many other subjects, the two series of 
recordings are uniquely integrated with the 
Catholic school curriculum by the compre- 
hensive teaching notes. 

The teaching notes include a brief digest of 
each recorded dramatization (there are 16 
stories in each series of recordings), a state- 
ment of teaching objectives relative to its 
dramatization, suggested teaching procedure, 
questions and answers, and recommended 
activities such as oral, written and dramatiza- 
tion work, speech drills and supplementary 
reading. 

The stories, taken from the Faith and Free- 
dom Readers, a series of textbooks used in 
most dioceses, are further integrated with the 
Catholic school curriculum by being graded, 
in accordance with the books, for the fourth 
grade to the eighth grade, inclusive. 

In addition to the educational value of 
these recorded dramatizations, the series are 
being hailed by Catholic educators for their 
“aid in producing a vocation-consciousness in 
our youth.” (S18) 

C.V.E. Offers Facilities 

Charles V. Martignoni, of Catholic Visual 
Education, Inc., announces that the corpora- 
tion will open its production facilities to the 
offices of the superintendents of Catholic 
schools in the United States. The facilities 
are for the production of colored slidefilms 
which the corporation will offer to the super- 
intendents at cost. (S19) 


Six New S.V.E. Color Slide Sets 


Six new color slide sets have further ex- 
panded the S.V.E. series, “Visualized Units 


Reprints of 
CATHOLIC ACTION, A SCHOOL 


RESPONSIBILITY 

By Rev. Stephen Anderl 
which appeared in the February CATH- 
OLIC EDUCATOR available at 22¢ each 


from 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





in Color,” organized according to curriculum 
units, which already lists over 100 different 
sets in the arts, sciences, and social studies. 
Each set consists of ten or more 2” X 2” 
color slides with instructional guides. 

New Titles in this series include: The 
Virginia Colonial Legislature; A Visit to 
Morocco, Northwest Africa; Air Travel— 
Airport Activities; Air Travel—Passenger 
Service; and Air Travel—Mail, Express, 
Freight and Baggage. 

The newest slide set in the codperative 
program between S.V.E. and Coronet maga- 
zine, whereby selected Coronet picture stories 
are made available in 2” © 2” slides through 
S.V.E. is titled The Life of the Virgin. This 


set of art masterpieces consists of reproduc- 
tions of famous works in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. The paintings 
are 15th century interpretations of the life 
of the Blessed Virgin. (S 20) 


FILMS 


for Inspiration 
and Education 
THE STORY OF THE VATICAN—With 


Intimate Scenes of His Holiness Pope 
Pius Xl, 6 reels. Narrated by Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen and produced by 
the March of Time, this hour-length film is 
the first complete story ever to be filmed 
inside the Vatican. The ecclesiastical and 
civil life, and the splendor and beauty of 
the Papal State, are impressively revealed. 

Daily Rental: $25.00 


THE CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC AGE, 
2 reels. A forum-discussion film for the late 
teen-age and adult groups. Rental: $5.00 


MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH, 2 reels. A 
youth program based ondemocraticprinciples. 
Discussion Guide and Manual Furnished 

Rental: $3.50 — Weekly: $10.00 
FREE FILMS— 
SHORTEST WAY HOME (Sightseeing in 
the U.S.A.), 3 reels, in color. 
WASHINGTON — THE SHRINE OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM, 2 reels. 


Over 100 other free films on many subjects! 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


for all ages and all types of groups 
eee 


Write Today for New 1948-1949 


CATALOG OF SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. ““D” 
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Special FM-AM Classroom Radio 


A special FM-AM classroom radio receiver designed with the advice 
and collaboration of educational authorities has been announced by 
the educational products division of Freed Radio Corporation, New 
York City. Known as the “Freed-Eisemann Educator,” the new 
receiver is now in production for public school systems of many large 
cities which have officially approved and specified it for classroom 
use. It is also being used by colleges and universities that utilize 
radio broadcasting. 

It is a 12-tube receiver, incorporating Armstrong frequency modu- 
lation in a specially designed circuit. It also provides for standard 
broadcast stations. It has an undistorted power output of 5 watts 
and an extended-range speaker that reproduces tones of from 100 to 
15,000 cycles, which includes the upper limit of normal hearing. 


Special FM-AM Classroom radio receiver, 
the ““Freed-Eisemann Educator.” 


School systems that maintain their own frequency modulation trans- 
mitters have displayed particular interest in the new receiver because 
of its high-fidelity performance. 

The “Freed-Eisemann Educator” is sold directly to educational 
institutions and is not available through radio dealers and distribu- 


tors. (S21) 


Fine, Broad Line Drawing, Marking Instrument 


A new automatic valve controlled pocket fountain brush for mark- 
ing, drawing and writing on any surface to produce a very fine or a 
broad line by use of a special adapter and four interchangeable hard 
felt nibs has been announced by the Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co., 
New York. 

This multi-purpose marking and deawing instrument (with a choice 
of eight colored inks) can be quickly converted to make wide lines by 
removing the fine mark adapter and inserting one of the various nibs. 

Present owners of ‘‘flo-master fountnbrushes” can modernize them 
by obtaining fine mark adapters and fine mark nibs. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co., 135 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. (5 22 
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Tested and Found Excellent, Effective! 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 


by Fr. Vincent T. Eaton 


This new, forthcoming text has been tested in basic English 
courses at Catholic Preparatory Schools in New York, yes, 
and even in distant Hawaii. The teachers were en- 
thusiastic about these unique and excellent features of Fr. 
Zaton’s combination text and workbook— 


e A “step by step” approach operating on the assumption 
that the student must learn the most elementary step 
before proceeding to the next. 


The student in completing the exercises is asked to draw 
examples from his own experience. There are 100 test- 
ing units for him to complete. 


The utterly simple system of diagramming. 
Emphasis on correct grammar. 
The 600 word spelling and vocabulary list. 


The wealth of subject matter guaranteeing the most 
thorough coverage of elementary English. 


Its adaptability . . . either as a basic text for the first 
year of high school English or as a supplementary text 


applicable to any year of instruction of a four year 
course. 


Extra Feature— 


A series of memory selections consisting of familiar stanzas 
drawn from masterpieces of English literature. 


We suggest you write NOW and let us know your 
summer address so that we can place your name on 
the PREFERRED LIST for a FREE examination copy 


to be mailed as soon as copies are off the press. 


For immediate delivery order your class requirements of 
these outstanding school texts— 


- NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


3rd Edition by Lasley § Mudd 


- ARITHMETIC IN LIFE AND WORK 


(Part I of the above text) 


- TODAY’S GEOMETRY 


by Reichgott § Spiller 


List Price 


$2.20 


$1.96 


Have you ordered for your American History classes that 
fascinating series of 45 newspaper accounts of the major 
events of U.S. history? 


- NEWS OF THE NATION 


by Sylvan Hoffman, C. H. Grattan and Their Editorial 
Staff. $2.16 


List prices are subject to educational discount and to change 
without notice. 


| PRENTICR-HALL, ING. x22 
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SERVICE COUPON 5 


For obtaining further in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised in THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR and those de- 
scribed in the News of School 
Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised or described which I 
have encircled, without cost to 
me: 


Bi, B2, B3, B4, B5, Bo, B7, B8, B9, 
B10 

Si, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, S9, 
$10, S11, $12, S13, S14, S15, S16, S17, 
$18, S19, S20, S21, S22 


—-———— — — — — — — — — — — I 
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(Please Print) | 
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Book News 


The Madonna in Art has been announced 
by Continental Book Center, Inc., 110 East 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. Successive 
phases in the life of the Madonna are de- 
picted in reproductions of some of the world’s 
greatest painting masterpieces from the 
Byzantine era through the 17th century. It 
contains 148 reproductions, with 20 in full 
color, mounted. The text is by Henri 
Ghéon. The paintings are classified under 
four headings, corresponding to the four 
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essential aspects of Mary: Ave Maria, the 
Virgin before the birth of Christ; Mater 
Amabilis, the young Mother; Mater Dolor- 
osa, the suffering Mother; and Regina Coeli, 
the Queen of Heaven. Each is further classi- 
fied into the various schools of painting 
which are represented. List price, $15. (B9) 


A new book, “Fundamentals of Photo- 
graphic Theory” ($3.50) intended for anyone 
with a deep, abiding interest in photography, 
has been written by two Eastman Kodak 
Company scientists, Thomas H. James, 
research chemist, and George C. Higgins, re- 
search physicist. 

The purpose of this work is to give a gen- 
eral account of the theory of photographic 
procedure, based upon the fundamental 
chemical and physical concepts. A _ basic 
knowledge of chemistry and physics is pre- 
supposed, but a specialist’s knowledge in 
these fields is not required. (B 10) 


Four important books have recently been 
published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 
Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Souls at Stake, by the Rev. Francis J. 
Ripley, and F. S. Mitchell, outlines the ideal 
and norm of Catholic Action. While this is 
the principal objective, another and impor- 
tant one is to inspire many souls to begin to 
discharge their obligations as active members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and to guide 
them somewhat in regard to the technique 
they must follow. 

Thirteen chapters describe the great task 
of the lay apostolate. Each chapter gives 
specific and practical suggestions on how to 
combat the forces of evil and to promote the 
work of the Catholic Church in spreading the 


‘ teaching of Christ on earth. 


What Do You Tell Them? by O’Brien 
Atkinson, answers the question, “Why are 
you a Catholic?” The answer is a 64-word 
formula which the book skilfully elaborates. 
It also presents a series of talks which 
speakers of the Catholic Evidence Guild of 
New York have used effectively in supporting 
the position of the Church, as they met 
attacks on the Faith by bitterly anti-Catho- 
lic Protestants, Jews, atheists and former 
Catholics who became enemies of the Church. 

Introduction to Philosophy, by Canon 
Louis De Raeymaeker, Ph.D., translated by 
Harry McNeill, Ph.D., meets the repeated 
requests of Catholic educators, teachers and 
students of philosophy for an English trans- 
lation of this valuable work. 

Catechetical Stories for Children, by the 
Rev. William L. Doty of Cardinal Hayes 
High School, New York, contains a series of 
37 story-sermons for children of grammar 
school age—one for each lesson of the Balti- 
more Catechism. The stories, which skil- 
fully employ the technique of narrative and 
dialogue, provide the teacher of religion with 
a wealth of fresh, original material for class- 
room discussions in which all the children 
can participate. (B 7) 








Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only euchahrely won calles in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A nd B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. a, by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. for information eddress the Dean 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesote. 








Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois. 

Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrien, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, 1 Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful ape Interesting 
Campus Life. For further information ress the Dean. 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Michigan. A Fully Accredited College 
for Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 





The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Jose; Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to egrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
eee, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 





Rosemont College 

Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Liberal Arts Course. 

Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
For further information address the Registrar. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Enaidoury, Maryland. Conducted by the Douginen of 


Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. ffers a four-year 
course wae oe the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching, die- 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 








Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Founded 1847. Chartered by the 
Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Ideal Country School for Girls in beautiful Remapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Art, Mus, 
Dramatics, Home Economi Athletics, Character 
Guidance, Social Training, Health Care, Ind:viduel 
Attention. Send for Catelogue. 
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A Fascinating Story Method of Teaching Religion to Children in the Classroom 


CATECHETICAL STORIES 
| FOR CHILDREN 


By Reverend William L. Doty 


Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City 


Dowling Photo 


TEACHES RELIGIOUS TRUTHS INTERESTINGLY AND _ EFFECTIVELY 





This unique work contains a series of 37 story-sermons for 
ildren of grammar-school age—one for each lesson of 
e Baltimore Catechism. These lively instructions will teach 

religious truths in an interesting, attractive, and effective 

manner. 


The parrot-like repetition of the “correct answers” to the 
questions in the Catechism is not sufficient. But the real 
meaning of each lesson stands out unmistakably clear with 
the help of Father Doty’s interesting sermon-stories which 
leave a lasting impression on young minds. The stories 
serve to give added significance and vitality to important 
points which might otherwise fail to register. 









By skilfully employing the technique of narrative and 
dialogue, Father Doty has succeeded in dramatizing vividly 
the religious truths of the Catechism in language easily 
understood by children. In these fascinating story-sermons 
children see themselves and their playmates portrayed in 
situations with which they are familiar in real life. Apt, 
colorful illustrations are employed to impress upon young 

inds the things that are displeasing to God and what they 
should do to lead good Christian lives. Many helpful 
suggestions are given for avoiding the occasions of sin. 



















The instructions provide the teacher of religion with a wealth 
of fresh, original material for classroom discussions in which 
all the children can participate. At the conclusion of a 
lesson based on one of these stories the teacher can ask 
pointed questions to determine whether or not the pupils 
have grasped the religious truth discussed. 





















‘What wonderful stories they are!’’ 






Jucludes 
37 STORY -SERMONS 
Based on 


THE BALTIMORE 
CATECHISM 


. 

Arranged in 3 Parts 
1. The Creed 
2. The Commandments 


3. The Sacraments 
and Prayer 


“This book deserves to be called a lively response to Our Lord 
saying, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not. For such is the kingdom of God.’ Open it to any 
page and you will discover why... . 












“And what wonderful stories they are! By way of dialogue 
and narrative, the author has employed his unusual power of 
impersonation to let the little ones see life in relation to the 
Catechism. . . . Priests who find it difficult to preach to children 
should welcome this book as an antidote to the distractions of 
the day in which we live. . . . Then there are those who under- 
take to instruct children in the Catechism, such as the good 
Sisters and Brothers... . If they are looking for ideas to supple- 
ment their own, they will find them in Father Doty’s sprightly 
book.” —Very Rev. Edward M. Betowski, Professor of Homiletics, 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PRICE, NET, $2.75 
Send for Your Copy Today 























JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Good Food fre Pleased Guest 


ia 


Already, Sexton Fountain Specialties have cap- 


tured the favor of fountain managers who know 
the art of pleasing the public. The rich crushed 
fruit makes every sundae a taste sensation. The 
chocolate syrup is smooth and mild, yet rich- 
bodied. The toppings are delectable. Sexton 
fountain service is convenient and complete eve 
to the accessories. The Sexton Man in your neigh- 


borhood will be glad to call on you. 


1948 John Sexton & Co 
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